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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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DEMOCRACY AND SACRIFICE* 
Frederic W. Perkins 


E have erroneously restricted the 
meaning of sacrifice. We have 
thought of it as a rather spontaneous 
heroism, called out by an emergency, and 
reserved for that, like a fire-fighting ap- 
paratus that remains idly in the engine 
house until the alarm is sounded. Or we 
have thought of it in the negative terms of 
the comfort or pleasure in personal safety 
that the sacrificial person gives up. If no 
crisis calls him to give these up, his life is 
not sacrificial. We often look with pitying 
scorn on the men of comfortable income 


‘who have no worry as to what they shall 


eat or drink or wherewithal be clothed as 
one deprived of the privilege and nobility 
of sacrifice. We honor the soldier who pays 
the supreme sacrifice, to the implied dis- 
paragement of the man who lives or dies 
comfortably at home. 

These are appealing expressions of the 
sacrificial spirit, and we instinctively pay 
tribute to them. Life would be a poor 
thing without its heroes and martyrs. But 
they fail of their deepest significance unless 
they teach us that sacrifice is the spirit 
that permanently, unostentatiously, makes 
us the servants of something larger than 
ourselves, the steady flame of willing de- 
votion to it, not simply a burst of fancy 
heroism when it is threatened. Given that 
spirit, the giving up will take care of itself. 
Behind the mother’s self-denial for her 
children in some hour of special need is the 
daily sacrifice, that ranks the family’s 
welfare above personal ease. The sacrifice 
of the laborer is measured not by how 
little he- gains but by how much he gives. 
The sacrifice of the capitalist who works for 
juster distribution of the fruits of industry 
is evidenced not by the amount his share 
is reduced but by the amount the share of 
others is increased, and it is no less sacri- 
fice if better business results and increases 
his share also. 

And so the sacrificial spirit that is the 
very heart of a democracy is shown not 
simply by a willingness, if need be, to die 
for one’s country, but by a self-forgetting 
willingness to make it worth living for as a 
sacred fellowship in which the good of all is 
the glory of each. 

Does all this seem trite and hack- 
neyed? If so, it is because we have been 
giving it only lip-service in the feverish 
pursuit of pleasure and gain in recent 
years. It would not be trite if we were 
possessed by a passion for democracy as a 
radiant spiritual adventure. It seems trite 
to many a youth today, whose seeming 
indifference in this hour of national crisis 
causes such disquietude to his elders. 
He has seen the slogan, ‘‘make the world 
safe for democracy,” that honestly thrilled 
us twenty odd years ago, often perverted 
to mean ‘‘make democracy safe for our 
selfish ends.” God calls this great, rich, 
self-satisfied nation to go down on its 
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knees and repent of its sins, and rise up 
reconsecrated to the democratic way of 
life that is its mission and its ultimate de- 
fense. ‘“‘Except the Lord build the city, 
they labor in vain who build it.” 

And this we have to confess to our 
shame, that it is Nazi Germany that is 
showing us the power of the sacrificial 
ideal, the nation that is the spiritual foe 
of all that we hold most sacred. Nothing 
counts but the Fatherland!—comfort, 
enough to eat, privacy, wealth, freedom, 
friendships, all must be sacrificed for it. 
It is a spirit perverted to fiendish ends. 
The unity it secures is at an awful price— 
the brutalizing of the human spirit, the 
crushing out of human kindliness and the 
decencies of civilized life. And in the end 
it will be revealed to its deluded devotees 
in all its naked futility, and it will turn on 
its creator and rend him. But it reveals 
the power of the sacrificial spirit even in 
the services of an ignoble end. 

That is what gives to Fascism the power 
of a religion. As an acute student of world 
affairs has said: “The Fascist is enabled 
to live, work, aim, hope, fight, procreate 
and die in the light of a superaim or value. 
This superaim or value may be, as I am 
certain that it is, the demon of destruction 
disguised as the mothers of life; but the 
solidarian state is a diabolical parody on 
something that men must have.” That 
something makes our task. The something 
that democracy must have is the power of 
a sacrificial spirit aroused by the devotion 
of free souls to the ideal of brotherhood. 


TALK SHOULD BE TAXED 


Bruce Barton says that talk should be 
taxed and that these taxes should be 
graded as income taxes are graded—the 
larger the income the larger the rate, the 
more talk the heavier the tax. It has been 
suggested that the first five minutes be 
tax exempt, the next five bear a tax of two 
percent, fifteen minutes ten percent, twenty 
minutes twenty-five percent, all over 
thirty minutes sixty percent, and all after 
dinner speakers and all members of Con- 
gress be required to pay double tax— 
North Carolina Christian Advocate. 


THE BOLD BENITO 


Said Hitler, according to a story going 
the rounds of the Balkan countries after 
Italy’s intervention in the war, over the 
telephone to I] Duce: ‘“‘While you can hear 
my voice, there will be no danger.” Re- 
plied the Blessed One: ‘“‘When there is 
danger, you won’t hear my voice at all.’’— 
Nofrontier News Service. 


“When is Annie McTavish goin’ to let 
you marry her?” 

“It’s very uncertain. Some person gave 
her a big box o’ notepaper with her name 
printed on it. She won’t get married till 
it’s used up—an’ she writes very few letters 
on account of the postage.’”—Exchange. 
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CONFUSION AND FORWARD TOGETHER 


HOSE who launched the “Forward Together 
Movement” now called the “Four-Year Pro- 
gram” pictured Universalists as going ahead 

together without confusion, knowing where they were 
headed. 

We repeat what we have said before, that we are 
disturbed by the repeated references in letters and 
public addresses to the word “confusion.’’ With 
some speakers it is just a word to stick in to fill up, 
but with others it really indicates uncertainty, doubt 
and fear. 

We fail to see the “‘confusion” of the times. The 
world movements which substitute force for love, 
which relegate women to cooking and breeding, which 
put an end to liberty, are not confused about what they 
want or lacking in explicitaess. It is a pretty short- 
sighted individual, in our country and in our church, 
who thinks that by some hocus-pocus a church can be 
both bound and free, and that learning can get on 
with mass burning of books. And while some of us 
think that we ought to oppose dictators only with good 
will, and others think that stronger measures are neces- 
sary, there need be no confusion about work for po- 
litical liberty, for democracy, and for religious freedom. 
There was no confusion in the mind of Christ. The 
way of the cross was perfectly clear. 

And in our Forward Together Program there is 
not the slightest doubt about the kind of work that 
we have to perform in our churches. We are to make 
men keenly interested in work for God and man. We 
have to do it where we meet people, and that is in our 
local churches. A clear trumpet call from leaders is 
a mighty reinforcement, but the stark naked fact is 
that all of us must be leaders, and none of us must 
wait on others. The times were never less confused 
and duty was never more clear and compelling than 
today. 


* * 


SHALL WE LET THE COUNTRY CHURCHES 
DIE? 

HERE are many competent men who are writing 
about the rural church. There are interesting 
and important books on the subject. We have, 

here and there, “larger parishes,” interdenominational 
in character, that are making interesting contributions. 
Yet in the various denominations as a whole there is 
confusion and uncertainty about how to deal with 
country churches. Recently B. C. Bobbitt, a member 
of the Disciples Church serving as its director of 
Christian education for Kentucky, in an article in The 
Christian Evangelist lists the barriers to successful 
church work in the country. One is the notion that 
preaching is the main business of the church. Another 


is local independence and the sectarian spirit. A 
third is inadequate leadership which boils down to a 
ministry with its eye mainly on the city church. 
This leads to the fourth barrier, viz., theological 
schools which also have their eye on the city churches 
and that do nothing to train men for the country. 

The conclusion that Mr. Bobbitt reaches is that 
strong local interest and leadership are imperative, 
that the interest of an occasional denominational 
secretary or theological professor is not enough, and he 
asks the final question, ‘‘Is the rural church deter- 
mined to die?” 

Our experience with rural churches is limited 
and is confined to states like Massachusetts and New 
York, where the conditions are not exactly like those 
in Kentucky or the Carolinas. But what we observe 
is this: 

Good roads, buses and other motor vehicles are 
making hamlets, hollows, hilltops and crossroads less 
important, and villages and cities more important. 
The country children are being taken out of the one- 
room district school and transported to central schools. 
The widely-separated farms are now connected closely 
with the stores, the churches, and the theaters of the 
village. Even a not-wanted calf or cow is carried 
quickly and easily ten, fifteen or twenty miles to a 
weekly market in the town. 

It seems to us that one contribution to this prob- 
lem is a village or city parson trained to regard the 
country round about as part of his parish. We see 
already the genesis of such a movement. Village 
ministers motor miles out of town to call and to 
invite people to come to church. County organiza- 
tions of churches are beginning to consider the situa- 
tion of the unchurched in their area. We are wonder- 
ing if a series of small Sunday schools might not be 
built up to meet in houses, or abandoned churches, to 
train children in the basic things of religion and moral- 
ity. An alternative plan is the bus for village or city 
schools, to operate as the school bus does for day school. 
One difficulty in areas with which we are familiar is 
expense. But there is another difficulty. For a time 
at least it may prove easier to induce parents to let 
their children go a mile in their own neighborood than 
ten or fifteen miles to a place where the Sunday shoes 
and clothing of their children will not be as good as 
the shoes and clothing of city or village people. 

The number of lay preachers in countries like Eng- 
land is increasing, we are told. Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists, Unitarians, over there use many laymen 
who preach two or three sermons that they have time 
to prepare in a dozen or more places during a year. 
Thus churches which cannot afford to hire ministers 
are enabled to keep up religious services. Can we 
develop a band of traveling Sunday school teachers 
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who will go on Sunday morning to some isolated spot 
and meet six or eight children? It will not be easy 
to do this, but nothing worth while is especially 
easy. 

To attempt to turn the clock back and to build 
up country churches where they must compete with 
village churches a few miles away seems to us foolish, 
but to develop local interest in such churches as centers 
for useful work in co-operation with city or village 
churches seems to us vastly worth while. 

The big thing today as in the time of Jesus is the 
child. How can we reach and help the child compelled 
to grow up without any, or with the most fragmentary, 
religious training? 

Lately we have met two keen, bright, interesting 
young men in our own fellowship who want to give 
their lives to rural work. We have some vitally im- 
portant movements now under way in country dis- 
tricts of the South. Owen Young’s experiment around 
Van Hornesville in co-operation with the State Fed- 
eration of Churches is teaching us. Some of our 
Maine churches are in larger parishes. We doubt if 
the question that Mr. Bobbitt asks is in exactly the 
form that he intended. The main question for sick 
and dying churches is not whether or not they are de- 
termined to die, but whether or not we intend to let 
them die. The patient must be given new hope and 
determination, but the patient must have care. 

* * 


BISHOP OF THE INDEPENDENT CATHOLIC 
CHURCH OF THE PHILIPPINES 


REGORIO AGLIPAY, Bishop of the Independent 
Catholic Church of the Philippine Islands, died 
in Manila September 1, at the age of eighty. 

His passing is an event of especial interest to the 
free churches of the United States, with which he es- 
tablished close relations. Two million Catholics of the 
Islands, who have broken away from the Roman 
Catholic Church, looked up to him as their spiritual 
leader. In some circles he was called “The Martin 
Luther of the Philippines.” 

He was a man of vision and courage. He never 
hesitated to extend Christian fellowship to a brother 
minister because he happened to belong to a sect that 
someone else despised. ‘‘What are his ideas?’ he 
would ask. ‘“‘How does he defend them?” 

So in his visits to the United States he preached 
in Unitarian churches, and in the Philippines he wel- 
comed Unitarian leaders into his pulpits. Doctor 
Cornish among others has testified to the demon- 
strations in his honor in Manila sponsored by these 
fellow Christians. 

A warm friend of Rizal, one of the martyrs in the 
struggle for liberty against Spain, in later years he 
was a friend of Aguinaldo. 

The Roman hierarchy ordered him to support 
Spain against the Filipinos who were fighting with 
Aguinaldo, but he went over to the rebel chieftain and 
was excommunicated. 

In 1905 he was a candidate for President of the 
Commonwealth against Quezon, but was defeated. 

In years to come perhaps men will see more 
clearly that this independent priest made a real 
amie to the spread of liberal ideas in the 
world. 
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PAUL REVERE 


E are to have a statue of Paul Revere in Boston. 

On September 22 the Cyrus Dallin equestrian 

statue, designed fifty-five years ago, will be 

unveiled on the Paul Revere Mall in the North End of 

Boston. Both a famous sculptor and a famous patriot 
will be commemorated by the statue. 

To most people Paul Revere is the man described 
in Longfellow’s poem. This memorial will make 
people realize that he had a useful and distinguished 
career apart from the midnight ride. He was a vet- 
eran of the French and Indian War, a well-known gold 
and silversmith and engraver of copper plates, a leader 
in the Boston Tea Party, a man who rendered various 
important services during the American Revolution, 
and a prominent manufacturer after the war. The 
church is proud that boasts a Paul Revere bell today. 
Born in 1735, he lived until May 10, 1818. His bold- 
ness, initiative, resourcefulness, public spirit, are 
typical of the patriot at his best. 


* * 


A NEW CHAPLAIN AT TUFTS COLLEGE 


OCTOR LEE S. McCOLLESTER, dean-emeritus 
of the School of Religion at Tufts College, has 
resigned as college chaplain and has been suc- 

ceeded by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, who in 1932 be- 
came dean of the School of Religion. The New York 
Times of September 1 published an interesting pic- 
ture of the two chaplains in cap and gown standing 
side by side. The picture is symbolical of the rela- 
tionship between these two men. 

The influence of Dean McCollester will be felt 
for many a day at Tufts, and in unofficial ways his 
work for Tufts and especially for the students in the 
School of Religion will go on. 

Dean Skinner is a man of equally noble, unselfish 
spirit, and he is a master of clear, logical, convincing 
public speech. He can put much that sticks in a few 
brief moments. Nor does he ever dodge, quibble or 
evade. The School of Religion has been fortunate in 
its deans. Tufts College has been fortunate in its 
chaplains. 

* * 


THE TOOL AND THE GARDEN 


UPPOSE a minister belongs to a denomination 
which is growing smaller decade by decade. It 
is not a far-fetched supposition, for there are 

many such. Suppose he has given his life to the de- 
nomination and has come to believe that a hundred 


years or less after he has gone the denomination may | 


be extinct, must he conclude that he has wasted his 
life? 

Yes, undoubtedly, if his primary purpose has 
been to keep the denomination alive, but if his primary 
purpose has been to serve the human race and to plant 
faith in men’s hearts, and if he has done it to some ex- 
tent at least, he need not conclude that he has wasted 
his life. 

An old spade may become very dear to a gardener. 
He has had many a good time with that spade, making 
the hard ground soft and loosening the hold of dock 
and burdock. But when the old spade is done for, the 
garden is not destroyed. 

Many an old tool that seems to be on its last legs 
can be put in order and made to do better work than 
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some of the new tools. The tool is a thing of import- 
ance. But the tool is not the main thing. The main 
thing is the garden. 

In our church work, those whose entire attention 
is centered on the tool not only are doomed to disap- 
pointment but they are missing the color of the del- 
phinium, the fragrance of the rose, the sunlight on the 
potato blossoms and the joy of the harvest. 

Sharpen, therefore, the tool, but remember al- 
ways that it is a tool and only a tool. 

* * 


A LIBERAL PAPER NAMED UNITY 


NITY is a journal of liberal religion, of which 

John Haynes Holmes is editor and Curtis W. 

Reese is managing editor. It was established 

in 1878, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones edited the paper for 
thirty-eight years. 

In a recent issue we find an interesting statement 

by Doctor Reese, of which we quote a few paragraphs: 


To people who do not understand liberal journal- 
ism, nor the spirit of the liberal movement,. it appears 
strange that the editor and the managing editor can 
maintain in Unity divergent positions on pacifism, 
and that writers in the columns may do likewise. The 
editor holds that ‘‘the power of the spirit, and this only, 
would we use against Hitler.’ The managing editor 
holds that all available and effective ‘‘moral and ma- 
terial strength” should be used to resist Nazi aggression 
and expansion. Both positions are honestly, and I 
trust competently, held, and so properly belong in the 
columns of a liberal journal. 

In the columns of Unity in recent months we have 
printed letters from non-pacifists criticizing the editor 
for allegedly differing from the former editor, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones; and we have printed letters from pacifists 
criticizing the managing editor in precisely the same 
terms. The truth of the matter is that neither the 
editor nor the managing editor is in precise agreement 
with Mr. Jones. And Mr. Jones would be the last man 
in the world to expect or want such agreement. 

The important thing for Unity today is that its 
liberal policy shall remain constant, and that in the 
light of this policy it shall deal freely and competently 
with the issues that confront the world today. Less 
than this, no liberal should want; more than this, no 
liberal should expect. 

ee 


THEY LANDED SINGING 


T is not likely that the sinking of a British liner 
carrying 320 children to America will interfere in 
the slightest with the plans for evacuation of 

children from Great Britain and their care in Canada 
and the United States. 

The danger from air attack is increasing in Britain, 
‘and many civilians, including children, have been 

killed, some of the little ones in their beds. 

The danger of travel is fully understood, but that 
danger will be much less on American ships marked, 
lighted, and on a fixed course. 

: An element of luck helped save the children on the 
torpedoed liner, for the ship was so hit that she settled 
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singing. We do not believe that parents will be afraid 
to send their children, for Britain today is a beleag- 
uered fortress. Nor should we on this side relax our 


efforts. 
* * 


WHY SO FEW SERMONS? 


OMETIMES we are asked why The Churchman 
does not print more sermons. The reason is 
stated in a recent article in The Boston Transcript 

by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, religion editor of that 
newspaper. He writes: “It is my business to keep run 
of church periodicals and religious books that come in 
a continuous flow. Among these are sermons which 
ordinarily I think are poorer for reading, however tell- 
ing they may be with the living person—his voice, the 
sanctuary, its atmosphere not of detachment but of 
being in the world and quietly triumphant above the 
world.” 

However valuable the content, a sermon is written 
to be spoken, not read. In cold type even the sermons 
of the greatest preachers lose an invaluable and, to 
our way of thinking, essential equation—the personal- 
ity of the preacher. Phillips Brooks said that preach- 
ing was “truth through personality,’ and that neither 
truth nor personality could be left out. Those who 
were privileged to hear Brooks and who have in later 
days read his sermons know how right he was. Even 
those finely constructed masterpieces of a great 
preacher will never affect the reader as they affected 
thousands of hearers. Some readers will remember 
the Saturday Night Sermons by Dr. George Thomas 
Dowling, which The Churchman printed for many 
years and which were the most popular regular feature 
the paper ever carried. But those sermons were 
written to be read, not spoken—and written by one 
with a rare journalistic gift. No wonder many readers 
still ask us if they can be secured in book form. Un- 
fortunately those which were so collected are out of 
print.—The Churchman. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Edward R. Murrow, reporting on a visit to the 
port of London, said: “Just opposite the entrance to 
London Dock I read this notice on the front of a dingy 
little church: ‘If your knees knock together, kneel on 
them.’”’ ‘For direct, clear, intelligible advice,’ said 
Mr. Murrow, “I have never seen this surpassed any- 
where.”’ 


Said Robert Sherwood, the play writer: ‘‘A state 
is not efficient in which for every hundred workers 
there must be forty policemen to see that the hundred 
do not slack, and twenty storm troopers to watch the 
policemen, and a dozen secret agents to watch the 
watchers.”’ 


According to what seem to be reliable dispatches 
from Japan, Christian churches must turn national 
and cease receiving money from abroad. ‘The princi- 


slowly and gave passengers time to take to the boats. pal denominations are bringing home their men. 
But no one wants to minimize the coolness, kindness 
and efficiency of the crew, or the coolness, order and 

cheer of the children. They were summoned and 
moved to their boat stations on the ship in the briefest 


conceivable time and in perfect order. They landed 


Speaking of Goddard College, the Rev. Weston A. 
Cate said recently, ‘‘Here is a liberal, progressive col- 
lege that needs the moral and the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Universalist denomination.” 
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The Book of Life 


Russell Henry Stafford 


Ye search the scriptures, because ye think that in 
them ye have eternal life; and these are they which bear 
witness of me.—St. John 5 : 39. 


ESUS was not criticizing his critics for seeking 
eternal life in the scriptures. He was commend- 
ing that search, but deploring that it had failed 

because they habitually approached the scriptures 
from the wrong angle, and missed the point. If they 
had been looking into the spirit of these writings in- 
stead of stopping at the letter they would have dis- 
covered so many inklings of that exalted quality of 
living which Jesus called eternal or spiritual life, that 
they could not possibly have failed to recognize the 
plenitude of that quality in him whom St. John rep- 
resents as saying, “‘I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” It was not mainly in the Messianic pre- 
dictions which the scriptures contained, but in their 
unique testimony to the splendor of God-conscious 
and God-filled living, that a sensitive reader would 
have seen that they bore witness of Jesus, whose liv- 
ing was all at that level. 

When Jesus spoke of the scriptures, he had in 
mind, of course, only what we call the Old Testament 
—a selected library of the literature of the Hebrews 
through a period of about eight hundred years, and 
incorporating a few fragments even earlier. When we 
speak of the scriptures, on the other hand, we have in 
mind principally the New Testament, in which the 
figure and the influence of Jesus himself are salient. 
These later writings are saturated with that exalted 
quality of living which after all is not much more than 
hinted at in the Old Testament. So for us the scrip- 
tures as Jesus and his critics knew them sink properly 
into the background. The more shame to us, then, if, 
with this far clearer testimony before us, we also miss 
the point. We must take heed to ourselves that in the 
Bible we look for the right thing in the right way. 

The New Testament, like the Old, was not com- 
posed in the order in which the books appear in our 
collection. The earliest books in it are certain letters 
of St. Paul. In the Book of the Acts, though it is 
considerably later, we get a pointer as to how the 
preaching of the apostles came to be along the lines 
indicated in St. Paul’s letters. 

The emphasis in these earliest proclamations of 
the gospel fell not on our Lord’s earthly life but on his 
divine glory as God’s chosen and mankind’s savior, 
as it had been attested by his rising from the tomb. 
St. Paul was declaring the sum and substance of what 
all the other apostles were saying also, to begin with, 
when in the opening paragraph of his Epistle to the 
Romans he wrote: ‘“The gospel of God. . . . concerning 
his Son, who was born of the seed of David according 
to the flesh, who was declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead; even Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” You will notice that no mention is made there 
of anything that Jesus did or underwent between his 
birth and his death. Practically the same thing is 
true of the so-called Apostles’ Creed, which is certainly 
at this point a faithful record of the first phase of 
apostolic teaching. 


Now in the Acts we see that this came about be- 
cause these men were tremendously excited by what 
had happened to them on Easter and afterward— 
account for it as you will—and in a tremendous hurry 
to tell the good news to everybody, farand near. Itis 
interesting to observe that St. Paul continued in that 
vein through his whole ministry. Yet so many refer- 
ences to the human life of Jesus crop out in a purely 
incidental way in his letters, that a distinguished 
French secular student of these documents conjectures 
that we could virtually reconstruct Jesus’ career from 
these allusions alone if we had nothing else to go by. 

But these early missionaries of Christ, so excited 
and in such a hurry, accompanied their abrupt con- 
densed report of their Lord with such an attractive 
and infectious kind of living, as if they had discovered 
a new world in place of the old one or were already in 
heaven, that nearly all who gave them a hearing found 
themselves first swept joyfully off their feet, and then 
increasingly and imperatively curious about this man 
Jesus who had started such a revolution in the human 
mind and mood. They began to ask questions; they 
wanted to know a lot more. Where did Jesus live? 
Who were his relatives and friends? What sort of 
thing did he say and do? If he were God’s Son, how 
came he to die at all? 

It was to answer such questions that the four 
Gospels were written, and others, too, for our four are 
simply those which stood up best under scrutiny as to 
their dependability. They were all checked against 
the oral reports of men and women who had seen and 
known Jesus. The best were kept, and the rest re- 
jected. It was this living tradition which was the 
source of the Gospels in the first place, to be sure. A 
number of Christians with a turn for inquiry and a gift 
for writing went around Palestine, and also questioned 
old friends of Jesus when they turned up anywhere 
else, to gather together all the stories they could hear 
about Jesus, and to set down the most generally 
accepted and the most significant of them in black 
and white. 

Such records would obviously be available, not 
only to answer questions in that generation, when 
people were still in touch at only second-hand with 
Jesus through his personal disciples, but also for num- 
berless later generations. They could be expected to 
take the place of the infectious living of the Apostles 
and kindle through the written word in millions yet 
unborn that same exalted quality of living, the eternal 
life, whereof the fullness had dwelt radiantly in Jesus. 
That was undoubtedly the writers’ plan and hope. 

It seems evident that they honestly did their best 
to get the facts straight, and also to set down Jesus’ 
sayings correctly. This they did in many instances 
no doubt by dictation from people to whom he had 
taught his precepts by heart. For Jesus was by voca- 
tion a teacher; and still today, in the Orient, teachers 
mainly require that their pupils memorize. So, 
despite minor discrepancies, the Gospel writers pro- 
duced books which on the whole can be held trust- 
worthy. And these are certainly infectious books. 
In them we can still find beyond anywhere else eternal 
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life, if that and not something less is what we are look- 
ing for when we search them. 

From what I have said you will already have in- 
ferred that, despite this uniqueness which gives it 
supreme value of contagious content through the con- 
tact it affords with Jesus Christ, the Bible is not for me 
a book different from others in any such sense as that 
it is not to be studied by the very same methods of 
investigation as any other body of literature on any 
subject. The Bible is not one book but an anthology. 
The parts are of different kinds and degrees of value. 
But they all fall into their proper relative positions in 
the background, in the foreground, or on the sidelines, 
by reference to the matter of central importance, 
which is the life of Jesus and his continuing influence. 
The golden thread which binds these parts, despite 
their heterogeneity, into one, is the witness they all 
bear in one way or another to that exalted quality of 
living which glows in him, and is yet accessible to us 
if we want it. 

There is no magical inerrancy in the Bible, no in- 
evitable authoritativeness on all subjects, no state- 
ment of alleged fact which must be accepted in defiance 
of reason because the Biblesaysso. That would make 
it an unnatural book, whereas it is of all books the 
most natural. And the nature which shines through 
its pages is the nature of God as our wise and gracious 
Father, and of mankind as in spite of all their blunders 
and sins His children, whom He leads by every prompt- 
ing of goodness, truth and beauty, and whom in the 
end He will reclaim for His love and bounty. 

Now how shall we search the scriptures and be 
sure of not missing the point? How shall we find 
there the eternal life to which they bear witness? 
There are many ways of studying the Bible, like any 
other collection of writings. They are all legitimate 
for the purposes they are designed to serve. There is 
a place, for instance, for the technical investigations of 
Biblical scholarship. Scholarship is needed to clarify 
in certain primary regards the material before us. 
Yet it is not the scholarly approach which will yield 
specifically religious results. 

Biblical scholarship deals with these materials 
preferably in their original languages—Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, and Greek—and from two points of view. The 
first is textual analysis, to determine exactly what 
words among the variants occurring in different manu- 
scripts were actually used by the authors. The 
second is historical and literary analysis, to determine 
when each of these books was written, by whom, for 
what immediate purpose, and in what relation to con- 
temporary events. Borrowing a terminology previ- 
ously employed in the study of the Greek classics, 
scholars are accustomed to call textual analysis the 
lower criticism, and historical and literary analysis the 
higher criticism. 

These are fascinating departments of research, 
for those whose tastes run in these directions. So, for 
other types of mind, are anatomy and physiology and 
clinical psychology, as basic studies for the under- 
standing of man. No one can understand men with- 
out at least a measure of knowledge concerning anat- 
omy, physiology, and psychology. Yet on the basis of 
these studies alone, without any actual acquaintance 
with living men and their ways, no one could under- 
stand human nature. And all the scientific knowledge 
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we need in everyday experience to supplement our 
personal acquaintance can be obtained from simple 
textbooks. The analogy is fairly exact with Biblical 
studies. Scholars tell us all they have found out 
about these writings, and lay before us the most exact 
transcriptions and translations they can make of the 
original texts. We accept perforce the conclusions 
they agree on. But it remains for us to find out for 
ourselves what these books say, and what it means. 
We take our standard version of the Bible, as we take 
the established text of Shakespeare, without needing 
to retrace the steps of investigation lying behind it; 
then we have to go ahead and read the book for our- 
selves. 

As in Shakespeare we look for great drama, so in 
the Bible we are to look for the open secret of eternal 
life. And that is all we are to lookfor. Weare not to 
look for natural science or for ancient history, for 
instance. There are books on those subjects better 
than the Bible, because they were written by special- 
ists on those subjects and the Bible was not. We are 
not to look for proofs of our peculiar personal opinions 
about religion or anything else, either. The most we 
could hope to prove would be that the preponderant 
testimony of the Bible supported a certain opinion— 
that is, that in our opinion it did so. Others who were 
of a different theology might not agree with us. And 
at any rate it would still remain to prove in actual 
living whether this testimony is really true. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, not in the cook- 
book. And certainly we are not to go to the Bible for 
hunches, to open it at random, and take the first verse 
our eyes light upon as a guide for the day. That is 
turning religion into hocus-pocus. It is as supersti- 
tious as worshiping a fetish, and utterly unworthy of 
minds emancipated by Christ. 

When we read any passage in the Bible with a 
religious motive, we must try to lose ourselves in the 
book and get the feeling of the situation or the mood it 
describes. We must use our imagination to enter into 
the writer’s mind and circumstances, and see what 
these words meant to him—why he chose these words 
and no others to express what was in his heart at the 
time. Then, when we have come thoughtfully to a 
conclusion on this point, we shall come back to our- 
selves, and ask ourselves what bearing that meaning 
can or should have on us, in our present state. We are 
to remember that these writers were human beings like 
us; the difference lies not in our nature but in the in- 
tensity of their consciousness of God as compared with 
ours. 

So we will read not for words or bare facts,or even 
ideas in the abstract, but for intimate appreciation. 
That is the only way to read anything intended seri- 
ously by its writer. We cannot understand a poem 
or a newspaper or the Constitution of the United 
States unless we read it in that way. How much more 
than these does that book deserve an effort of sympa- 
thetic attention, which above all others gives us a new 
and better and happier kind of living if we thus expose 
ourselves to its infection! How sadly we are cheating 
ourselves, condemning ourselves to low levels of exper!- 
ence when we might escape into the clear air of the 
heights, if we are omitting to expose ourselves in 
this way to the mightiest influence for good in the 
world! 
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Not all parts of the Bible will yield equal benefit 
along this line, as I have already suggested. For re- 
ligious value, in the New Testament, the Gospels come 
first, then the Acts, then St. Paul’s letters, I think— 
though there are no long barren stretches anywhere in 
the New Testament, as there are in the statutes and 
annals of the Old. The Book of Revelation, however, 
does need much preliminary groundwork, as much, 
perhaps, as the Books of the Prophets. The prophets 
were pamphleteers on public issues of their distant 
days, as well as spokesmen of the eternal counsels of 
the Most High. So their writings make hard and dry 
reading unless we have done a vast amount of prepara- 
tory study. On the other hand, the Psalms are written 
so plainly that all can understand; and the very same 
eternal life shines in them with the glory of the moon 
and the stars as shines with the glory of the sun in 
Jesus. For the religious quest, the Book of Psalms 
stands alone in the Old Testament for Christians as a 
directly accessible source of the clear water of the 
river of life. 

I am by no means minimizing the difficulties 
which confront a modern appreciative reader even in 
the richest books of the Bible. They are all composed, 
even the Gospels, in tune with a world view very differ- 
ent from ours. We hardly know what to make of 
concepts so unfamiliar to our everyday range of think- 
ing as miracle, for example. And the idea of law has 
been set in a fresh perspective for us by the discovery 
of the laws or regularities in nature. And so I could 
continue at length. There is real need of a translation 
of Biblical intention at many points into modern 
thought-forms—such as, despite their eccentricities, 
Henry Drummond and Mrs. Eddy deserve real credit 
for undertaking on a mass scale in the late nineteenth 
century in their remarkable works, ‘‘Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World” and ‘Science and Health, with 
Key to the Scriptures.” I agree with neither of them 
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in their conclusions; but all preachers today are con- 
sciously or unconsciously trying to respond to a general 
need by following the method they were probably the 
first to sponsor. These difficulties, however, offer no 
substantial obstacle at all, if when we read the Bible 
we are of a mind to rise above troublesome details and 
get into touch with the feeling of each passage as a 
report of experience based upon loving trust toward 
God, and infused with a new quality by His touch— 
that quality which Jesus has named eternal life. 

“Back to the Bible!’ That slogan has often been 
employed in behalf of stupid and reactionary pleas to 
turn time backward, set aside all the advances in 
human knowledge and understanding of the universe 
since the first century, and surrender intelligence to 
some slavish creed of literalness. In that sense it is 
beneath contempt, for no single Biblical writer would 
respect it. They were all ahead of their times, not 
behind them. Yet in another sense this is the very 
slogan we need in a time like ours, of such fevered 
absorption in confused and appalling affairs of the 
passing hour that we are in danger of forgetting that 
there is such a thing as eternal life, and leaving out of 
our calculations entirely the abiding reality of God as 
Jesus Christ has revealed Him. 

“Back to the Gospels and the Acts and the 
Epistles and the Psalms’’—that is not to go backward, 
but to move forward into appreciation of what really 
counts, and consequent enjoyment of peace and hope 
and courage in our hearts even in this troubled scene. 
If every member of every church kept in daily touch 
with Christ through the Gospels alone, putting them 
before the newspapers, and approaching them with 
expectant docility to find out what they mean as well 
as what they say, it seems probable that the influence 
of Jesus would soon win world-wide sway and give 
mankind the new order of justice and good will for 
which we all cry unto God. 


Nature and Human Nature 


CLXVI. 


An Old Church Building Rebels 


Johannes 


ROM the pulpit of the little church in Beards 
Hollow I saw a large man, accompanied by two 
ladies, hastily rise from his place in a front pew 

and push his way through the crowded aisle to the 
church door. I did not hear what he said when he 
went out, but I learned afterward. It was, “Your 
church is falling down.” The farmer to whom he 
spoke laughed and answered: “I guess not. Anyway 
there is no basement under the church and they can- 
not fall far.” 

Ellsworth Reamon was the preacher and there 
was a dense crowd. Every foot of space was in use. 
Fire regulations in Beards Hollow are broad and lib- 
eral. In the midst of the service there were sounds of 
timbers cracking. ‘The minister did not recognize 
them. The large man did. He did not tarry. But 
two of the faithful stayed in the pew that he quitted. 
One of them said later: “I did not intend to start a 
panic by getting out.” 

We had a great service and a strong uplifting 
sermon. Immediately followed a picnic dinner and 


finally the last visitor went away. Then we began to 
take stock, and to investigate the floor, and we found 
that we could teeter up and down where the large 
man had sat, and that the pew had been pulled loose 
from its fastening. 

“Everybody in the Hollow is in the midst of hay- 
ing,’ said our treasurer and bellringer. ‘‘Have you a 
man that you can get to break through the back wall 
and crawl under the church to see what has hap- 
pened?”” So I drove to Cobleskill, consulted my 
brother, and went with him to engage a small, lithe 
digger. On Monday morning early I went down to get 
him and before long we both were under the floor of — 
the church, traveling as the serpent traveled when he 
left the Garden of Eden. We found that some of the 
old “sleepers’”’ had rotted and had broken away from 
the cross-sills. The treasurer, a powerful man, too 
large to go under the church, came with his hired man 
and planned the job. We took a heavy timber that 
we had obtained when we pulled down an old house 
that had long been an eyesore, sawed it to the proper 
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length, carried it in, placed the timber under the 
stringers, jacked it up, and built a stone foundation 
under it, aided mightily by three active boys who lived 
next door and who formed a human chain for the pass- 
ing of what the men needed. By noon the job was 
finished and we went into the church and tested the 
floor and all seemed as solid as a limestone ledge. 

The next Sunday, our third service, Dr. Herrick 
was the preacher. Twice before this great Baptist, 
the president of Andover Newton Theological School, 
had visited our Hollow and preached to the people. 
On this Sunday he surpassed himself. The church was 
full, with chairs in all the aisles, but it was not packed 
as it had been on the two previous Sundays. At the 
time of the notices, to reassure the people and to keep 
up the attendance, I spoke of the work done the Mon- 
day before. I pictured the mighty timber that had 
been lifted into place and the stone pier that had been 
constructed beneath, and I indulged in some remarks 
about “a house founded upon the rock.” I did not 
know it at the time, but while I was speaking a solidly 
built woman, who had kept her place at the end of the 
front pew when some others had moved hastily away, 
turned around to my sister and winked. That wink 
said, ““We won’t tell all that we know.”’ It seems that 
a little earlier the people in the front pew, across the 
church from where we had had trouble the Sunday 
before, had heard some suspicious snapping and crack- 
ing and a few of them had hastily moved. When we 
held a council after the church and I learned the truth, 
I said: ‘“Things have come to a pretty pass if a minister 
cannot grow eloquent over houses founded upon a 
rock without the people winking at one another.”’ The 
big man, our treasurer, only laughed. We made an 
appointment again for Monday morning, crawled 
under the church and found more stringers cracked 
and loose from the sills. Again we got timbers, jacked 
up the floor, and built another stone pier. But this 
time we surveyed everything, called in the new neigh- 
bor who is an expert carpenter, and heard the verdict 
that the whole of the floor and underpinning must 
come out and that new must go in. 

The treasurer and I talked it over. It was an ex- 
pensive job. We had the money, for our collections 
had been generous. “The thing will go on as long as 
you are here and willing to carry it on,” said the treas- 
urer. ‘After that there will be no more services.” 
“But is it worth it?” I asked him. “Of course it’s 
worth it,’ he replied. ‘‘All those farms up at Emi- 
nence, and over beyond, are given up,” he continued. 
“The state has taken the land and it’s all turned into 
woods. But weren’t those farms worth while in their 
day? There never will be year-round services here 
again. People drive to the villages. But they all 
drive here for August meetings, and I think it a good 
thing. We can’t figure too much on how long a thing 
is going to last. I say repair the church.” 

So that is what we are going to do, at a cost of 
three or four hundred dollars probably, and all will be 
ready for another August, whether the preacher comes 
or not. 

Another thing that we are considering is electricity 
for the church, not that we use the building at night, 
but that we probably shall need electricity for loud 
speakers. We do not know much about the matter, 


but we are asking ourselves whether or not we had 
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better install facilities for the overflow congregations. 
If we do carry the services to the second congregation, 
shall we seat them in the grove back of the church or 
in the little hall made of part of the old horsesheds? 
Is there any virtue in that kind of thing? 

Our four services this year have drawn larger 
crowds than we could handle. I preached on ‘‘Hope’’ 
on the first Sunday and on the last Sunday on ‘Shall 
We Make the Church Strong?” 

Again there has been no sectarian issue in the 
services. The people seem to want me to preach myself 
at least twice in the month, but I have wanted to keep 
it from being exclusively Universalist by getting 
Methodists, Baptists, Lutherans, or representatives 
of some other denomination, to take the other two 
services. However, we never have had a visiting 
Universalist minister where considerable numbers did 
not ask to have him come back. We have had Isaac 
Lobdell three times, Roger F. Etz twice, Harmon Gehr 
for both a concert and a sermon, Emerson Lalone 
once and Ellsworth Reamon once. On the eve of war 
in 1939, Reamon visited the church and attended one 
of the August services and made the prayer, saying 
quite simply that the Federal Council of Churches 
had asked ministers of every faith to pray that day 
for peace, and he asked everybody present to pray. 
So this year it was natural for him to build on the 
foundation that he had laid and to preach on “Prayer.”’ 
It was hard for him to get away from the grove after 
the picnic dinner, as so many wanted to talk to him. 

The church that was closest to this Beards Hollow 
church in the old days was the Lutheran church of 
Richmondville, five miles away. The Richmondville 
minister supplied this pulpit. So the Richmondville 
ministers have been especially close to us. The Rev. 
Morris Skinner, Lutheran pastor in Richmondville 
for years, now in Cobleskill, and the Rev. George 
Swart, Methodist pastor in Richmondville, have 
preached at our services, and a veteran Lutheran pas- 
tor of Richmondville, the Rev. E. A. Oltman, now re- 
tired, has visited us, once to preach and once to assist. 

Among Universalist ministers who have come 
sometimes to assist, but generally to be a part of the 
congregation, are Ulrich, Haney, Tigner, Moulton, 
Metz, and Boorn. This year the Rev. Rowland Gray- 
Smith, one of the ablest and best of the Unitarians, 
who is now located at Sharon, offered a most beautiful 
and moving prayer. An Englishman by birth, he is 
destined in our judgment to fill important places in 
the liberal fellowship. Quietly and powerfully, he 
puts strong foundations under the structure of faith. 
His work in philosophy, for he also teaches that sub- 
ject, has not deprived him of the power to make things 
clear to the average man. 

While we have christened three babies in the 
little church and have had one funeral and one wed- 
ding, we have not made an organization. The govern- 
ment of our affairs is by consultation and common 
consent. 

I never take important steps without talking 
things over with the people near by who are especially 
interested in the church, but their inclination is. to 
give me a free hand. I realize of course that organi- 
zation is essential to the ongoing of churches, but I do 
not see that it would be anything but a stumbling 
block to a movement like ours. Always, when one or- 
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ganizes there is the question of names. What should 
we call this or that? People would have different 
ideas. So we get around the difficulty by not naming 
our movement. The treasurer, who was here when I 
came, stays in office. We could not get a better one. 
Naturally he insists that, at least once a year, I take 
the book and see that things are right. We break no 
loyalty to churches in the cities and villages round 
about. We try to make the people who attend our 
services stronger in their support of their own churches. 
But we think it fair to say that our preachers have 
leavened a wide area with constructive Christian 
tolerance and good will. 

The support of Universalist lay folk has been 
much in evidence. Nearly every Sunday our churches 
in places like Oneonta, Fort Plain, Utica, Herkimer, 
Little Falls, and Fayetteville are represented. The 
old home part of the project is not exclusively Lu- 
theran, Methodist or Baptist. We all share in it. 

Did I ever intend to get a project of this kind on 
my hands to add to my other duties? Most emphati- 
cally I didnot. Am I glad that [have done so? Yes, for 
as much as one could not have foreseen all the labor, 
one could not have foreseen all the rich reward either. 
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I have had the help of my dear wife in a thousand 
ways, but especially with the music, for, after years at 
the piano, she took up the organ to help make the 
project go and she has done nobly. She secures good 
soloists for each service, and I think it only fair to add 
that the congregational singing has been revolu- 
tionized. 

I have had the help of one of the ablest publicity 
men in our part of the state, Charles Ryder of The 
Cobleskill Times, and he has sought the help of other 
papers, both the Index of Cobleskill and the Phoenix 
of Richmondville, the nearest papers to us, and most 
loyally have they given it. The Schoharie Republican, 
which is owned by The Cobleskill Index, in the past 
three years has taken over the task of setting up the 
weekly story on Monday of each week and putting 
proofs in the mails on Monday night for a long list 
of papers. 

Most vital of all has been the steady, consistent, 
loyal work of the neighbors. I need never ask them 
when they are going to do the work that has to be done 
week after week, but, busy as they may be, they do it 
in the finest kind of spirit of Christian service. And 
such help keeps me steady and willing too. 


The Maine Universalist Convention 


William Dawes Veazie 


HE annual combined sessions of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention, the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association, the Association 

of Universalist Women of Maine, and the Maine Uni- 
versalist Laymen’s Fellowship will take place at the 
Elm Street Universalist Church, Auburn, Maine, 
September 16, 17, 18, 1940. 

The sessions open on Monday, September 16, 
at ten a. m. in the church auditorium, where the 
Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, minister of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City, will address 
the Convention on “The Task of the Liberal Church.”’ 
At 10.40 the Rev. William Dawes Veazie, Secretary- 
Superintendent of the Maine Convention, will speak 
on “Your Maine Churches.” At 11.10 reports having 
to do with the work of the Universalist women and 
of the Maine Universalist Sunday School Association 
will be presented by Mrs. Edwin B. Cunningham and 
Miss Florence Buxton, presidents respectively of these 
units. Mrs. Cunningham will speak on “The Past.” 
Luncheon will be served in the newly-decorated vestry 
of the church at 12.30. The speaker will be Mr. 
Priestley and his topic will be “The Christian and the 
World Today,’ a discussion in particular of interna- 
tional affairs, which will be followed by an open dis- 
cussion. 

The Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., minister 
of the First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., will 
address the Convention at two p. m. on the subject 
“According to Your Faith.’’ At three p. m., a business 
session for the Association of Universalist Women will 
convene with Mrs. Cunningham presiding. ‘The 
Dignity of Silence’’ will be the topic of a devotional 
talk by Mr. Priestley at 4.30, which is the hour of 
meditation each day of the sessions. 

The annual business session and banquet of the 
Laymen’s Fellowship will take place in the church 


vestry at 6.30 p. m., when Horace Cook of Auburn, 
president of the Fellowship, will preside. An out- 
standing program has been planned. 

At the same hour as the laymen convene the 
women will hold their annual Friendship Dinner 
in Odd Fellows Hall on Pleasant Street in Auburn. 
The speakers will be Mrs. Joseph S. Moulton of 
Lewiston and India. Mrs. Moulton has for many 
years served with her husband as a missionary in 
India. Miss Ida Metz, promotional secretary of the 
National Association of Universalist Women, will 
speak. Women who plan to attend this dinner are 
requested to notify Mrs. Weston A. Cate, 28 Orchard 
Street, Auburn. 

At 9.30 a.m. on Tuesday, September 17, the Rev. 
Robert Cummins, 8S. T. D., General Superintendent of 
the Universalist Church, will address the Convention 
on the “Forward Together Program.’”’ This has also 
been adopted as the theme of the Convention sessions. 
A discussion will follow. 

At 10.30 a. m. Miss Buxton will preside at a busi- 
ness session of the Sunday School Association, when 
Part I of the itemized reports of this organization 
will be given. 

This year the sessions of the auxiliary units of the 
Convention will be held in part each day so that those 
attending may have an opportunity to learn about 
all the activities of the total church program. Dr. 
Joseph §. Moulton, for many years a missionary 
in India, will speak at 11.80 a.m. Luncheon will be 
served in the vestry at 12.30 for all in attendance 
except ministers, who will hold a ministers’ luncheon 
in another room of the church, at which Dr. Cum- 
mins will be the speaker and Mr. Veazie will preside. 

At two p. m. “Co-operative Facts for the Church” 
will be the theme of an address by Prof. Robert 
Douglass Seward of Bates College. At 2.45 Superin- 
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tendent Veazie will speak on “Do You Know Your 
Convention and Its Work?”’ At 3.05 there will be a 
session for the presentation of business of the Women’s 
Association, this being Part II of business for this 
group, and at four Part II of the business schedule of 
the Sunday School Association will be presented. 
This session will adjourn at 4.30. A Convention sup- 
per will be held in the church vestry at six. 

At 7.30 p. m. in the beautiful and newly redec- 
orated and refurnished auditorium of Elm Street 
Church the occasional sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., for many years General 
Superintendent of Universalist churches and now 
pastor of the First Universalist Church, Rockland, 
Maine. His theme will be “‘Light from Jesus in Our 
Modern World.’ There will be a special musical set- 
ting for the service. The Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor 
of the Auburn church, will conduct the communion 
service following the sermon, and the Ministerial Relief 
offerings from the Maine parishes will be received. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates, field representative of 
the Universalist Church, will be present throughout 
the convention with an exhibit of handcraft material, 
products and project suggestions as carried out in our 
churches. Miss Yates will also have a display of 
Sunday school materials and religious literature. She 
will be available for consultation on religious educa- 
tional problems each day of the convention. 

Miss Dora J. Brown of the Universalist Publishing 
House, Boston, will have a display of books, and ma- 
terials for layman and pastor for the work of the 
church, during the convention. Subscriptions to The 
Leader may also be presented at Miss Brown’s booth. 

The Rev. LeRoy Congdon of Gardiner has re- 
quested churches to bring to the convention handcraft 
work for a display of this activity. This should not 
be confused with the usual display of ‘‘handwork’’ of 
the Sunday school, such as the coloring of pictures, etc. 

On Wednesday, September 18, at nine a. m. in 
the church auditorium a service of worship will be 
conducted by the Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham of the 
Winthrop Street Church of Augusta, and at 9.15 a. m. 
the Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., editor of The Chris- 
tian Leader, will address the Convention. At 9.45 the 
opening business session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, Inc., will be held, with the president, 
Edgar J. Brown of Waterville, presiding. 

At 12.30 p. m. the combined sessions’ convention 
dinner will be held in the church vestry. To prepare 
the Maine churches for the observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the institution of Universalist effort in 
the Orient, Miss Yates, representing the International 
Church Extension Board, will speak on a topic related 
to this observance. During the convention there 
will be a table display of Japanese articles and here 
may be left contributions for the work of our church 
extension field. The Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Cate will be 
in charge of this display. At the dinner meeting 
several at the head table will be dressed in Oriental 
costume. The Rev. Frederick Meek, D. D., president 
of the Maine Council of Churches, will also speak at 
this dinner. 

At 2.15 the concluding business session of the 
Convention will be held, and Mr. Brown will preside 
at both the dinner and this closing session. 

At 3.40 p. m. final reports of the work of the 
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Women’s Association will be presented by Mrs. Cate, 
secretary of this unit, and by Miss Marion Ulmer of 
Portland, secretary of the Sunday School Association. 

At 4.15 p. m. there will be an installation service 
for all officers of the organizations of the Convention, 
which will bring the convention to a close. 

The entertaining church has emphasized that there 
will be sufficient accommodations in homes of parish 
families not only for official delegates but for all people 
of Universalist churches in Maine. Those who wish 
reservations in parish homes are asked to communicate 
with Mrs. Frank Kember, registration and entertain- 
ment chairman, 193 Granite Street, Auburn. 

The Convention program committee for these 
sessions has included officers and key members of the 
auxiliary units of the Convention and the State 
Convention officers. 

The Auburn church committees arranging for the 
entertainment of the Convention include: Registration 
and Entertainment, Mrs. Frank Kember, Mrs. D. R. 
Morrell, Mrs. Harry Glidden, Mrs. Don Royal. 
Committee on Menus, Mrs. Lyndall Parker, chair- 
man, Mrs. Daniel Adams. Music Committee, Mrs. 
Carl Getchell, chairman, Mrs. Alden Getchell, Mrs. 
Roy Joy, Normal Merrill. The Press Committee 
includes Lloyd S. Decker, chairman, Mrs. Fred. 
Hatch, and W. Atwood Cate, Jr. Property Commit- 
tee, Wilbert Fifield, chairman, Walter Glover, and 
Austin Glover. 

During the convention there will also be on display 
copies of a “‘History of Maine Universalism,” by the 
Hon. James E. Philoon of Auburn, which was written 
for the one hundredth anniversary of the organization 
of the Maine Convention, the observance of which was 
held at the Auburn church. 

* * * 
DEMOCRACY IS WORTH FIGHTING FOR 

“To hear people say that America has nothing to fight for is 
quite shocking,” said Dr. Dilworth Lupton yesterday at the First 
Unitarian Church. ‘Such people are morally blind. They talk 
such nonsense because they have lost faith in religion. 

“Surely democracy is worth fighting for. And need I re- 
mind you that many of our wisest leaders are declaring that we 
must have a new faith in democracy, and that democracy was 
born of religion and must be nurtured by religion?” 

Dr. Lupton said that what the world needs most in its crisis 
is an alliance between science and religion, that science without 
religion can destroy everything that Americans value the most, 
and that religion without science would lapse into superstition 
and futility. 

He pointed out that the conflict between religion and science 
is one of the saddest pages of history. He described science as 
dealing with an outer world of quantity, size and predictability, 
religion as being concerned with an inner world of quality, 
values—a world of creativity. 

“We who are interested in religion can be very grateful to 
modern science,”’ he said. “It has freed our minds from super- 
stitions that filled our ancestors with dread. It has given us 
new hope. 

“To our ancestors, the outer world was static, rigid. Science 
has shown that it is dynamic and plastic. Man through his inner 
world can harness the physical forces of the outer world and use 
them to promote his ideal interests. 

“But without the ideals born of religion man can use these 
very forces for mental destruction and his own eventual suicide. 
Hitler sending bombing planes over Britain and the Red Cross 
dispatching medicine and bandages by plane to the victims are 
using the same forces, but with diametrically opposite results.’’— 
Cleveland (Ohio) Press, July 29. 
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Human Chameleons 


George Frost Constable 


Our ordinary manner is to follow the inclination of 
our appetite, this way and that way; on the left, and on 
the right hand; upward and downe-ward, according as 
the winde of occasions doth transport us: we never 
thinke on what we would have, but at the instant we 
would have it: and change as that beast that takes the 
colour of the place wherein it is laid.—Montaigne. 


HE chameleon is a lizard that has been endowed 
by nature with the ability to change its color to 
blend with its environment, so that it may be- 

come less conspicuous to possible enemies. Many 
creatures on earth possess that ability. Human 
chameleons are not rare. They are the men and 
women who dread nothing so much as to be out of step 
with the company they are in, and who so much desire 
the good opinion of their associates that they are will- 
ing to discard their own convictions and beliefs, their 
own standards of behavior, and adopt, while they are 
with them, those of their companions. “To beguile 
the time,’”’ they ‘‘look like the time.”’ They “change 
as that beast that takes the color of the place wherein 
it is laid.” 

The human chameleon is as weak and as ineffec- 
tual as his lizard counterpart. He lacks the courage 
to stand behind his convictions. He is fearful of offer- 
ing his own opinions, and to keep in time with the 
crowd imprudently abandons the code of conduct he 
has set for himself. He knows that, as Emerson said, 
“for nonconformity the world whips you with its dis- 
pleasure.” He shies at losing the approval of his 
society, even though it may cost him his self-approval. 
He takes the easy path and is swept without resistance 
along with the crowd. “It is easy in the world to live 
after the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live 
after our own; but the great man is he who in the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the inde- 
pendence of solitude.” Society was less complex when 
Emerson wrote those words, but they are still the 
axiom par excellence for the man of self-reliance. 

This man of self-reliance does not withhold his 
opinions, alter his conduct, or discard his convictions 
to gratify the whims of society. Although tact, kind- 
liness, gentleness, and good manners are qualities not 
to be scorned, he does not hold his tongue for fear of 
incurring society’s displeasure. He sees clearly the 
dangers lurking in that complaisance of which Addison 
wrote, “I know nothing so effectual to raise a man’s 
fortune as complaisance, which recommends more to 
the favor of the great than wit, knowledge, or any other 
talent whatsoever.’ Self-reliant personsrealize how 
easily bland complaisance can become blind compliance. 

However, Joseph Addison could not have ad- 
mired the chameleons of his acquaintance, for he 
abhorred that false modesty which is the chief chame- 
leonistic trait. False modesty, he wrote, ‘‘is ashamed 
to do anything that is opposite to the humour of the 
company.” It avoids “everything that is unfashion- 
able.” 

A weak-kneed desire to gratify the wishes of the 
crowd has been a stumbling block for many persons, 
young and old. It has weakened morals and convic- 
tions, undermined honesty and sincerity, and has 


crushed will-power, self-reliance, and self-respect. A 
wish to ‘‘be sociable” has led individuals into actions 
and words which when alone, or in other company, 
they would condemn. Many a person who has an 
antipathy towards smoking smokes so as not to appear 
“conspicuous” or “foolish.” Persons who prefer not 
to drink, drink “‘just to be sociable.” The effects of 
false modesty and the desire to please present com- 
pany are far-reaching. ‘This kind of false modesty,’ 
said Addison, “has, perhaps, betrayed both sexes into 
as many vices as the most abandoned impudence.”’ 

“A man of vicious modesty complies with every- 
thing, and is only fearful of doing what may look singu- 
lar in the company where he is engaged. He falls in 
with the torrent, and lets himself go to every action or 
discourse, however unjustifiable in itself, so it be in 
vogue among the present party. This, though one of 
the most common, is one of the most ridiculous dis- 
positions in human nature, that men should not be 
ashamed of speaking or acting in a dissolute or irra- 
tional manner, but that one who is in their company 
should be ashamed of governing himself by the princi- 
ples of reason and virtue.” This man of vicious 
modesty as described by Addison is the chameleon 
type who thinks that when in Rome he is compelled to 
“do as the Romans do,” regardless of how wrong or 
unreasonable their behavior may be. 

When Hamlet asks Ophelia ‘‘Are you honest? he 
means “‘Are you virtuous?”” Many chameleons, fresh 
from baser company to whose vices they have aban- 
doned themselves, find themselves among persons in 
whose eyes they can read that query of Hamlet’s. 
Then virtue becomes for them the best policy. It is 
obviously true that the weak-willed chameleon is safest. 
in good company. 

Doing only what is in vogue, and weakly following 
the example of those in whose company one happens 
to be, has an enormous effect upon exterior deport- 
ment. Does it penetrate deeper? When the chameleon 
returns again to solitude and is alone with his own 
thoughts, his true beliefs and convictions spring back 
again into their original positions. Constant yielding, 
however, to gratify the wishes of other persons weakens 
those convictions and beliefs. The vices and habits 
acquired by this weakness, and the loss of self-reliance, 
self-respect, and will-power it effects, are real proof 
that its influence extends farther than to mere out- 
ward behavior. 

The chameleon is punished for yielding to the 
pressure of society, for he suffers pangs of remorse not 
only when he is alone again, but even while he is en- 
gaged in the acts which he would privately condemn. 
Alone with his outraged convictions and opinions, he 
experiences a difficult period of self-castigation and 
conflict within himself. 

There are grave social implications of this chame- 
leonistic tendency among the people. With the col- 
lapse of the morals and convictions of the individual, 
the chameleonistic weakness undermines individual 
conscience. Without individual conscience there can 
be no social conscience, and without a strong social 
conscience there can be little reform of the evils of 
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society. Real reform can come only when an effec- 
‘tively large number of individuals in society are awak- 
ened to its evils and become willing to act to remedy 
the bad conditions that exist. Emerson wrote that 
“men of character are the conscience of the society to 
which they belong,’ but there must be a conscientious 
spirit of reform among the people so that the reforms 
instituted by a few men of character in positions of 
influence can be made really effective and be kept in 
existence. ; 

Corruption in politics, business, and government 
are maintained by the chameleons who are fearful of 
raising their voices in protest against the wrongs that 
exist. By their silence or their compliance to other 
peoples’ views, they contribute to the apathies which 
ofttimes exist in times of crisis. They change their 
opinions so often that at some time or other they have 
stood for everything, and therefore stand for nothing. 
As a force in public opinion they arenil. They do not 
aid progress, but stand in the path of progress. As 
citizens at the polls they are doubtful voters and are 
easily led. As business men they are fearful and un- 
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imaginative. As public officials they are weak, in- 
efficient, and easily bossed. No matter what their 
positions, chameleons will conform to the wishes of 
others. Thus there are businesses, schools, news- 
papers, governments, institutions of all kinds, that are 
not playing the forceful, effective roles in society that 
they should, simply because of weaknesses in persons 
who hold responsible positions in them. 

We have seen how entire nations of peoples have 
almost overnight been forced into chameleonistic 
habits. In Italy where the Renaissance began, and in 
Germany which has produced so many men of thought 
and science, the people no longer dare to follow their 
convictions or their own codes of behavior. They no 
longer dare to voice their opinions. The peoples of 
those nations have become entirely obedient to the 
wills of their self-imposed leaders. Except in the 
science of death and destruction and in the science of 
“rsatz’”’ production, progress has ceased in those 
nations. ‘These enslaved peoples may produce some- 
thing of value to mankind, but then even a clock that 
has stopped running is right twice in a day. 


Abundant Life 


Charles J. Lotz 


HE next important development of the church 
will be in the direction of helping people with 
their pressing problems. We say the church is 

already doing that, that it has always done it, and that 
it majors in the field of the greatest and most urgent 
problem. But there are more ways than one to do 
this, and the way that the church has traditionally 
employed has not necessarily been the most effective 
one, or the soundest. 

Religion is essentially a way of living, and there- 
fore it embraces every interest that is included in one’s 
way of living. The church of today has become emi- 
nently practical, at least in theory, but we can go much 
farther than we have gone in making the church serve 
the people. There have been times in the life of the 
church when it has scorned the material and physical 
as being unworthy of its concern or even of the people’s 
concern. Today Jesus’ expression ‘‘the abundant 
life’ means something very different from what it 
meant when Christian people believed that the world 
would become worse and worse until God would take 
His people out of it and give them a world in which all 
that they vainly hoped for in the present world should 
be given them readymade. Both the religion of pre- 
Christian Israel and of Jesus’ followers gives warrant 
for believing that we are religious or irreligious pretty 
largely in direct proportion as our interests embrace all 
of life. There is a thin line between a conception of 
religion that makes it sheer introspection and Jesus’ 
conception of religion that makes it a way of effective, 
happy living in the present. Not every professing 
Christian becomes discriminating enough to evaluate 
these two divergent conceptions of religion. 

The religious leader and his church who adopt 
that conception of religion that thinks of it as an enter- 
prise in living happily and effectively here and now 
will more and more reshape their services to the com- 
munity into a program of individual and group guid- 
ance that gives promise of helping the community into 


the kind of living that their conception of religion 
commends. This is very different from the approach 
of the church in the past. We have held that the func- 
tion of the church is to hold up goodness of a certain 
stripe before the people. The fortunes of the people 
in recent times have made us gradually come to realize 
that what we were doing, in large part, was to ask the 
people to be good in a vacuum. Goodness was con- 
sidered to be something that could be stood up in life: 
we did not see that goodness consisted in how we acted 
in living the lives that our environment compelled us 
to live. Once we counseled the poor to be patient in 
their poverty, for we did not see clearly how they 
could ever be otherwise than poor; today we have a 
strange and compelling consciousness that the salva- 
tion not only of the souls of the poor but of our own 
souls is contingent upon what we do to help the poor to 
emancipate themselves from their poverty. Good- 
ness consists not in suffering patiently but in remaking 
the world into a kingdom of brotherhood in which 
poverty has no place. We have finally come to be- 
lieve that the perfect life that seers and dreamers have 
held up to the world as becoming real in a distant time 
and place is within the realm of our own gradual 
achievement here and now. 

There is another conviction that we are slowly 
acquiring, namely, that the strange pull of God upon 
the life of every man manifests itself in different forms. 
The urge in our lives that makes us passionately 
anxious to earn a good living is the counterpart of the 
deep desire we have to be like the great of every age 
and nation. In other words, the abundant life is one. 
It includes a fair share of the earth’s material re- 
sources, health, security, friendship, a good conscience, 
a sense of God’s reality and nearness. The church has 
been so concerned in the past that men should not 
leave out the most important of these things that it has 
unconsciously scorned the things that men have 
sought after most ardently, the material goods of life, 
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ete. It has said to men, ““You want bread too much: 
forget about bread, for it is secondary in the abundant 
life.’ It has read too much into Jesus’ assertion, 
‘‘Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

Thus the church of tomorrow will discover what 
item of the abundant life John Jones is seeking and 
will address itself to the task of helping him to attain 
it. But the church of the new day will not leave him 
there and go on to some other person. If it does it 
will be saying more forcefully than it could through the 
declaration of its preacher that man does live by bread 
alone. It must say to John Jones as soon as he has 
achieved his immediate goal that there is more to the 
abundant life than a job (if that is what is in the focus 
of his attention), that a job is not worth much if it is 
not safeguarded by other aspects of the abundant life. 
He must acquire the virtues that make it possible for 
him to keep his job, he must make his contribution to 
the general welfare of the community and the world in 
which jobs are plentiful and secure and uplifting. If 
the church can be patient and generous it will be able 
to help persons and groups to go from one goal to the 
next, and the next, at the same time helping seekers 
after life to attain what seems of the greatest and most 
immediate importance and also helping them to see 
beyond their immediate interests and fix their eyes upon 
the abundant life with all that it may mean to them. 

This is not intended to suggest that feeding the 
hungry automatically prepares the way for the achieve- 
ment of the abundant life. It is intended to suggest 
that if we as a church were masters in the art of helping 
people to pursue the urge that the Creator put into 
their lives to strive for those things that seem of value, 
and if we kept at that task persistently, we should be 
able to guide them gradually but surely toward and 
into the abundant life. This means a reconstruction 
of our approach and of our programs. We shall no 
longer assume that all the people in the church or in 
the community need one standardized service of the 
church; certainly we shall not assume that everybody 
is, or can be, interested in the most spiritual aspects of 
the abundant life. We shall work on the assumption 
that every normal person is interested in one or an- 
other aspect of the abundant life, and that if we can 
help him to achieve his immediate objective he will be 
amenable to the same urge when it attracts him to 
other aspects of the abundant life, and still others in 
their turn, until he sets his heart upon the “‘pearl of 
great price’’ that shall give meaning and worth to the 
other precious stones in his collection. 


* * * 


‘(OUR PRODIGAL SON CULTURE”’ 
Clarence R. Skinner 

HEN a poem of distinction was written by the 
Rev. Sheldon Christian, the editor of the 
Leader expressed amazement and incredulity 
that an inhabitant of Brunswick, Maine, could write. 
Again, now that the Rev. Hugh Tigner has written a 
stimulating book Monsieur (husband of Madame) ex- 
presses surprise that a young man from Texas can 
write. This curious point of view prompts the re- 
viewer to wonder how it is that a man from Cobleskill 

(of all places) ever mastered the art of literary style. 
To return to our book, however—Tigner has 
written an essay which expresses a growing conviction 
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on the part of many younger men, that our modern 
culture has lost the way. It is “without a point of 
reference,” it is unintegrated and serves no common 
purpose. It is the disease of pluralism and to some 
extent of liberalism. The results are seen in our 
present debacle. 

Naturally youth is groping toward a new ordering 
of affairs and, in common with those who believe in 
religion, Tigner yearns for a church which can do for 
modern times what the Catholic Church did for the 
Middle Ages. Some are turning to Fascism, others 
to Communism, as the way out. Certainly millions 
are going to turn to something. What shall it be? 
Tigner tries to make clear that religion, despite its 
failings and misuses, is the logical and inescapable 
“highest good.” 

Mr. Tigner, despite the accident of his being a 
Texan, has achieved a style which arrests attention. 
His vocabulary is forceful and vigorous and he never 
“pulls his punches.”” He does not conceal the fact 
that he is pretty well disgusted with the present order 
of things, especially with our acquisitive economic 
system. Tigner’s chief defect lies in his excessive 
abuse and condemnation. God knows that there is 
ample provocation in the world outlook. But re- 
straint is in the longrun more effective than such emo- 
tional outbursts as do occasionally appear in this book 
and in other examples of his writing. For example, in 
describing a certain condition he says “‘it stinks.’”’ In 
reviewing a book written by John Haynes Holmes he 
wrote ‘‘to hell with it.”” Such expressions do not lend 
themselves to confidence in one’s judgment. Such 
faults, however, are apt to be remedied by age. After 
living fifty or sixty years in a naughty world, one de- 
velops the quality of mercy and understanding. 

Tigner, however, has great promise as a writer, 
and his thought is always in the direction of a sound 
philosophy. This book is a prelude to more that will 
come in time, and the future will find this incisive 
writer growing more mellow and sympathetic. We 
are glad that he has made this splendid contribution 
and we look forward with confidence to his increasing 
usefulness in the field of literature. 


* * * 


ON A LITTLE HILL 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


UST off the road between our Town and Cape Cod, 
there stands a little hill. Once there grew upon 
its slopes some small trees, which for one reason 

or another were cut down; and in the spring new 
shoots sprang up, and two specially strong ones shot 
up their smooth spikes towards the sun. The spikes 
looked almost the same; they sprang indeed from the 
same roots; the tree from which they came was one 
tree. But they were very different, the one from the 
other. 

The first shoot was happy, gay and eager—per- 
haps even a little reckless. The second was cautious, 
more silent and very suspicious—suspicious of things 
around. The first shoot would tremble with delight 
when birds swung on his slender stem; he would praise. 
their color, their song, their clever ways. The second 
would say: “I don’t believe in being too enthusiastic © 
about birds till you know them. You never can tell. 
They might turn round and eat your young leaves.” 
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The first shoot would laugh in the rain and cry out: 
“Welcome!’”’ The second would say: ‘I don’t believe 
in being too welcoming. Rain is a queer fellow. He 
may have a storm in his pocket and break one in 
pieces.” 

And it was always like that all the summer long, 
as they grew together on the little hill. 

When the warm sun came in the early days, the 
first shoot cried: “Oh! How good! How lovely! I 
am happy. I love being alive.’”’” The second would 
grunt: “Don’t be too sure. The sun will go down and 
leave a painful frost.” | 

But through the long, happy, hot summer the 
branches shot up, the same sap running high within 
them. 

And September came. One morning the first 
shoot cried out: “I am so joyful! What a happy time 
I have had! I suppose we shall die soon. I would 
like to do something to show what a marvelous life I 
have had. I think I shall turn red, as red as the sunset, 
to show everybody what a lovely thing life can be.” 

“You fool!’’ said the second shoot. 
draw attention to yourself. There isn’t any red 
around. You'll be conspicuous, and everybody will 
laugh at you.” 

“T don’t mind,” answered the first shoot. “I’ve 
had lots of laughter. Why shouldn’t I give a little?” 
And he put all his strength into turning red. 

Soon after, two people walked that way. They 
were heavy-hearted and sad, for they had lost almost 
all they had ever owned, and life was hard. But as 
they came near the root of the old tree, the woman’s 
face lit up, and she cried: “Look! That scarlet branch. 
It isasign. It is there alone to tell us that life is still 
beautiful and good. Let us take it to our almost 
empty house, and it will glow.” 

So the man gathered the scarlet branch; and, as 
the two people walked away, there came back laughter. 

“There now!” said the second branch. “What 
did I tell you? He has gone off to die—foolish fellow! 
It all comes of being too eager. Why couldn’t he be 
quiet and decent and respectable and keep himself to 
himself?” 

Then the hill spoke. ‘‘I am proud of that branch,” 
the hill said. ‘He did what he could. He gave 
himself freely, and he was a blessing to those poor 
people.” 

“Yes, but I remain here,’’ said the second branch. 
“T shall stay with you, and I shall slowly turn brown. 
I am still alive.” 

“Oh, are you?” said the hill. ‘Well, while we are 
on the subject, I may say that I suspect you are only 
half alive. I am not in the least proud of you. The 
truth is—I have always found you exceedingly dull.” 

“But I have always been decent and upright and 
eautious and minded my own business,” said the 
second branch, piously. 

“Yes, I know it,” replied the hill. ‘But there is 
more than that to life.”’ 

* * * 


You can get money fairly easily for new prison buildings, 
especially if a timely riot gives dramatic emphasis to the problem 
of overcrowding; but try to get money for a doctor or a psycholo- 
gist, for a social worker or a vocational instructor, and you will 
find that the state is very short of funds.—Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick. 


“You'll only | 
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IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS DISCOVERED AT 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


Secret documents of the Southern Confederacy, among them 
a proposed plan to burn all Northern shipping and to devastate 
important cities and towns, are reprinted in condensed form in 
the Calendar of the Ryder Collection of Confederate Archives 
at Tufts College—latest publication of the W. P. A. Historical 
Records Survey. 

The plot to lay waste Union key points is contained in the 
celebrated Oldham letter, which figured in the inquiry following 
the death of President Lincoln, when some people suspected that 
a Southern conspiracy had been responsible for the assassination. 
The letter was written by W. S. Oldham of Richmond, Va., to 
President Jefferson Davis, and outlined a plan whereby innocent 
parties would carry powerful explosive materials into unsus- 
pecting quarters. 

The Calendar includes also a transcription of suggestions for 
the defense of New Orleans, offered by Major-General M. Lovell, 
commanding headquarters at New Orleans; confidential in- 
structions for the evacuation of Morris Island, defending the 
entrance to Richmond, in 1863; many military reports of battles, 
written by Confederate officers; a copy of a pass issued by Lieu- 
tenant-General Ulysses S. Grant, on April 13, 1865, allowing a 
Negro boy to travel through the Union lines from City Point, 
Va., to Richmond; and many other valuable papers and docu- 
ments. 

The Confederate Prisons papers form an important and in- 
structive part of the collection. Among these are morning re- 
ports of prisoners in detention in Richmond, giving the number of 
prisoners of war, citizen prisoners, Confederates, deserters from 
Union ranks, and Negroes. There are also transcriptions of 
passes issued to various persons to visit Libby Prison in Rich- 
mond. 

Like fiction is the story of the finding of these Confederate 
papers. A field worker of the W. P. A. Historical Records Sur- 
vey, Edward Marquette, uncovered the documents in a pile of 
gravel in the basement of Miner Hall at Tufts College. The 
papers appear to have borne a charmed existence. Twice lost, 
they were twice recovered, and now are safely stored in the Tufts 
College Library, to prevent further disappearances. They were 
originally found scattered on the floor of Confederate headquar- 
ters in Richmond, Va., shortly after the fall of Appomattox, 
when Southern leaders fled the city. 

The Rev. W. H. Ryder of St. Paul’s Universalist Church in 
Chicago made this rare find in 1865, while collecting Civil War 
mementos for the Soldiers’ Home Fair in Chicago, in aid of dis- 
abled soldiers. President Lincoln had agreed to attend this fair, 
but his untimely death prevented. The fair was held, however, 
and the papers were put on display. 

When the importance of these papers was realized Mr. Ryder 
was requested to place them at the disposal of the Government, 
and he was called upon to testify at the inquiry relative to the 
conspiracy to assassinate President Lincoln and other govern- 
ment officials. Upon the death of Mr. Ryder, Mrs. Ryder pre- 
sented the collection to Tufts College. 

Appreciating the importance of these papers and documents 
to historians and students of Civil War history, the W. P. A. 
Historical Records Survey sorted, classified and listed them in 
the present volume. The book contains a condensation of these 
papers, with a preface by Carl J. Wennerblad, state supervisor 
of the Survey. There is an introduction, which outlines the 
various steps in the transition of the documents from the litter 
in the Confederate headquarters at Richmond, to their present 
form, a general index, and a supplementary name index, which 
gives the names of persons appearing on casualty lists, muster 
rolls and other records. 

Co-operation in making the documents available for use 
has been given by President Leonard Carmichael of Tufts College, 
and Librarian Raymond C. Walkley; and valuable advice has 
been extended by Dr. Rhul J. Bartlett, head of the Department 
of History at Tufts, and Prof. Paul H. Buck of the Department 
of History at Harvard University. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


WAITING FOR AN EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of July 6 you had an editorial on ‘“‘The Repub- 
licans at Philadelphia” in which you commented on the manner 
in which the convention was conducted, saying it was most 
interesting and instructive. 

You praised Mr. Willkie as a good man, etc., and further 
said: ‘‘We are quite likely to write just as favorable an editorial 
on the Democratic convention.’ I have been watching each 
issue of the Leader for that editorial, but have not seen it. I shall 
still be looking for it and hope you will not disappoint some of 
the Leader’s readers at least. I have been a reader of our church 
paper for over sixty years. 

E. N. Beem. 


Pataskala, Ohio. 


* * 


A REPLY TO MR. MANNING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Stanley Manning’s recent attempt to show the practicality 
of pacifism (“On Puttering with Futility,” Leader, August 24) 
does not seem very successful. His one concrete proposal is that 
the nations renounce part of their sovereignty in a real union 
something like that formed by the thirteen colonies. Thus, for 
instance, America and England offer to make this renunciation 
(along with destroying their armaments, for without this where 
is the pacifism?), to which Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan 
reply: Certainly, provided we keep our sovereignty and weapons. 
Just here the analogy to the thirteen colonies suffers sad—and 
thoroughgoing—shipwreck. To all this I judge Mr. Manning 
will reply that he does not expect immediate success for his 
policy, since he indicates that the pacifist is willing to wait thou- 
sands of years for results. But where is the evidence that the 
policy proposed would tend, even after such lapses of time, to bear 
any desirable fruits? 

It is pointed out that those who fight for justice will not be 
in the mood to grant it when they are victors. Granted, human 
nature is like that, but the alternative within the power of paci- 
fists to further may be only that those who do not even pretend 
with any consistency to fight for justice, who more or less openly 
deride the very idea, will become victors, and they surely will do 
even less for justice. 

The most practical pacifists in this country, the Friends, 
whose leader, Rufus M. Jones, is perhaps the greatest religious 
pacifist except Gandhi, make very little pretense even to have a 
practical alternative to war as a necessary, though preferably 
subordinate, part of national policy. They do good work in 
mitigating the results of war, but do not attempt to tell us how a 
nation could be useful in the world if it announced its intention 
to be and remain militarily helpless. As a subsidiary policy 
pacifism can be practical, as an exclusive policy it is a perfect 
example of impracticality. 

To say that the men who go out to die for freedom really 
go out to kill for freedom is to substitute for one half-truth with 
a certain nobility another which is not even noble. Men going 
’ into battle know that they subject themselves to the risk of dying 
as truly as they subject others to this risk. They are entitled to 
eredit for their willingness to make this sacrifice, say what you 
will. 

It is a dangerous thing to give excuse for the notion that 
religious love means refusing to face realities. One sacrifice this 
love does not enjoin upon us is that we give up honest, realistic 
thinking. On the contrary, I have profound faith that religious 
love essentially consists in honest thinking about social realities 
—-a proposition of which it would be hard to imagine a more 
convincing illustration and embodiment than the editor of the 
Leader. I do not doubt that Mr. Manning would accept the 
principle. But we are living in a time when nothing counts but 
seeing clearly how it is to be applied. 

There were good reasons why Jesus should not have headed 


an armed revolt, even had he not had work of greater importance 
to do, reasons which a non-pacifist can understand as well as a 
pacifist. There was no practical and clearly desirable alternative 
to the Roman Empire. It is just the question at issue whether 
or not there is such an alternative to the attempted Germanic 
empire. Most of us think there is. Certainly Jesus could not 
have meant to deny the obvious fact that not all who take the 
sword perish by it, and he.could not have meant that the de- 
termination to preserve one’s life at all costs was noble. 

If military instruction includes giving reasons for hating 
the enemy, one must remember several things. (a) Reasons for 
hating, in the sense of defects and pernicious tendencies, do exist, 
and the religious man should not object to being made to know 
it, for love is not the evasion of reality. (6) It is the man’s own 
decision to hate the sin and not the sinner, or to hate both, or 
even merely to hate the sinner. No instructor can altogether 
compel this decision. (¢) Human nature is imperfect. Instructors 
will themselves try to teach hatred in the anti-religious form, 
and men will react with such hatred. Pacifists often show very 
notable hatred not only of militarism but of militarists. (d) 
To avoid hatred by the path of mild general good will may not 
at all be to sin less against one’s fellowmen. To love the victims 
of aggression is not less Christian than to love aggressors, and he 
who loves will wish to help. The absolute denial of love is, as is 
usually admitted though often forgotten, not hate but apathy, 
the refusal to take the existence of one’s fellows seriously. Sol- 
diers, in my honest opinion, have anything but a monopoly on 
this apathy. Indeed, it is militarily dangerous and inefficient 
to underestimate the enemy, even in respect to relatively noble 
qualities like courage. I see no sign that the British are doing 
this to any greater extent than human nature makes probable 
even if the pacifistic path be followed. 

War is a terrible evil. So is indifference to the fate of mil- 
lions, to whom it is small comfort to be told that Hitler is not so 
very bad or so very strong. How many pacifists really face the 
patent fact that with the British navy gone and with ours per- 
haps caught in the Pacific Hitler surely could invade this country? 
It was done effectively enough even in the days of sailboats and 
no airplanes, when American backwoodsmen were far better 
equipped with the weapons of the time than our army is now. 

I repeat, this is a time when only clear seeing counts. It is 
sad that men of good will must differ so widely as to what con- 
stitutes clearness. 

Charles Hartshorne. 

The University of Chicago. 


* * 


ACCUSES THE EDITOR OF SELLING THE CHURCH 
DOWN THE RIVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial in the Leader of August 24 on the conscription 
bill is open’to challenge on several points. The bill is commended 
for being democratic in that it applies to rich and poor alike. 
But rich and poor are not alike. Wealthy people, as a class, are 
more apt to favor war than people of a lower economic standing. 
The burden of wars falls heavier on the poor than on the rich. 
If, however, there is a semblance of democracy in a universal 
draft and training bill, what is the status of the draftees? Ob- 
viously, they pass from a civilian to a military standing, and the 
editor thinks there is a noble side to this, for he explains that 
“men who take military training will have impressed upon their 
minds the fact that they live for something larger and greater 
than themselves.” Here the editor very nearly sells Christian 
idealism and the church down the river, for if military training 
develops an altruistic and broad outlook upon life, and if this 
self-same military training is to be compulsory and universal, 
what need is there for Christianity and the church? The editor 
makes a partial endeavor to guard himself at this point by saying 
that ‘our influence will be exerted also toward teaching and 
preaching a better way.’’ But his logic is unavoidable, namely, 
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that it is not safe to press our Christian idealism any farther 
than the rest of the world will go with us. In other words, there 
are times and conditions when Christian principles should not be 
enforced, and when evil must be overcome by evil. 

In this connection I wish to add my endorsement to that of 
The Christian Century in which that able journal defends Charles 
Lindbergh’s recent broadcast. The Leader misses out in the guess 
that Lindbergh is inexperienced and that his mind ‘“‘has queer 
slants.” He simply is not carried away with mass hysteria. 
He is more sound in his thinking than his critics, even than the 


thinking of John Pershing’s ghost writer. In this period of war | 


madness there are many who are thankful that a voice is raised 
in behalf of a possible means of bringing this world conflict to 
an end without further horror and bloodshed. 
Harry L. Canfield. 
Woodstock, Vt. 


* * 


WHO IS A CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with much interest and agreement your editorial on 
conscription in the current issue. There seems no reason for 
distinction between compulsory war service and compulsory 
training to prevent war coming. 

But your paragraph on defending conscientious objectors 
raises serious questions as to who is a conscientious objector. 
It is much more complicated than in 1917. To be so classed 
must a man belong to a denomination with a long record of op- 
position to war or will fifteen years of opposition qualify his de- 
nomination? Or would you exempt a member of any Christian 
church? Or maybe students of theology? 

Cannot a non-Christian hate war just as conscientiously as 
a Christian? And would not a boy, who has been taught that 
the United States is not worth fighting for, make just as poor a 
soldier as a man with a conscience? 

Where do you draw the line? 

Have not the churches done enough misleading in dis- 
couraging national preparation for defense without your encourag- 
ing individuals to claim exemption under the cloak of conscience, 
to cover the very human unwillingness to sacrifice self to serve 
the nation? 

Would not the ambulance corps and related service equally 
as hazardous and as useful as the infantry be a good place for 
those with real conscientious objections? Many Quakers as 
stretcher-bearers have been good volunteer soldiers. 

The percentage of draft dodgers will be small, but the number 
will be large, and if you really have any influence in getting men 
exempted you will be kept quite busy at it, and it will be a doubt- 
ful service to those you would help. 

W. EH. Bowler. 


Pomona, Calif. 
* * 


DR. SHINN LIVES IN HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I know this letter has a personal slant but there may also be 
something in it of general interest, and, I-hope, of encouragement. 

My children, like those of many another church-going 
parent, from babyhood on to the going-away-to-college days, have 
had all the religious influences which a family steeped in Univer- 
salism, and a Universalist church in liberal New England, has 
had to offer. 

Also, like many another parent, I have felt a deep concern 
that with the broader teachings of college has come a dissatisfac- 
tion with our denominational doctrine on the grounds that it 
serves no useful purpose in this age of more liberal religious 
thought. 

Recently one of these daughters has been spending some time 
in Oklahoma and suddenly she has discovered that she is an ar- 
dent Universalist. She says: “I am turning into one of the most 
loyal Universalists you ever saw. There seems to be a lot of 
religious controversy around here and never before have I been so 
aware of the merits of the creed, and the common sense of Uni- 
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versalism. New England is years ahead of this place in religious 
thought. The majority of people here bélieve in hellfire, damna- 
tion and ‘have mercy on us poor miserable sinners.’ Mrs. F., in 
whose home I live, lost a daughter in an automobile accident. 
She is in mental torture, wondering if Pearl is in hell and what 
will become of her herself at the ‘Day of Judgment.’ She has all 
kinds of religious pamphlets, mostly stupid ones which make me 
boil. I told her of our creed. Please send some of our church 
literature on death.” 

Evidently the impressions made during the formative period 
of childhood are important and lasting, and need only a challeng- 
ing opportunity to assert their influence. 

(Mrs. Edward L.) Marjorie V. Shinn. 


P, S.—You may be interested to know that I have sent some 
of the pamphlets requested and also Grandpa Shinn’s book 
“Faith with Power’’ which contains a letter written him in 1883 
by a Baptist mother asking almost the same questions as Mrs. F. 
and with his answering letter which I hope will again give com- 
fort and assurance. 


M.V.S. 


x x 


CATCHES THE SPIRIT OF OUR CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please, please don’t change the name of the Leader! 

I can well understand that my point of view is quite different 
from that of a Universalist born and bred, whose denominational 
loyalties mean so much to him. I speak for the great mass of 
“outsiders,’’ to whom your paper means so much as an outstand- 
ing liberal publication. I am sure you want to interest us and 
increase your numbers all you can! 

Many of us nowadays are leaving the orthodox churches and 
joining your denomination outright. Some of us, on the other 
hand, will fight shy of being caught in the toils of any particular 
“sm” for a long time to come. In fact, it was a disappointment 
to me to find that liberal religion was subdivided into compart- 
ments at all. Why should it be? Why should Universalists be 
eager to push themselves back so hard and fast into the sectarian 
mold? Denominational loyalty is a splendid thing, but all too 
often it is allowed to chain us to the past and hinder our growth. 

I don’t see why Universalists should feel at all ‘let down” by 
the present name of the paper. One can’t get past the cover 
without knowing just’ what it represents, and this is made plain 
on every page. 

I’m sure I would never have read a copy of the paper if it had 
been called the ‘“‘Universalist.”’ But as it is, I have become 
mightily interested in the basis, history and outlook of Univer- 
salism. Iam sure there must be thousands like me. 

When one first shakes off an outgrown creed and looks about 
for liberal fellowship, what an intriguing sound The Christian 
Leader! 

It’s really such a splendid name. 

Rosalie West. 

Serango, Orissa, India. 


THE GREAT CRISIS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thanks for your editorial, “Halting Between Two Opinions,” 
in your issue of August 17. It is good straight shooting. I feel 
like pouring out my whole soul on this subject, but will confine 
myself to saying just this: I hope we shall have no further mani- 
festations of pacifism in the Universalist Church until Hitler and 
his Nazism have received their death blow. 

Let pacifism beware! It is playing straight into the hands 
of Hitler and his bandits. Hitler’s and Stalin’s agents in this 
country are preaching peace and brotherly love! 

I say, Hats off to England! Standing alone, she is stemming 
the most devastating flood of savagery within recorded times. If 
she is overwhelmed, so shall we be. 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Dover, N. H. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


Five delegates to the summer conference 
had just returned to their church. It had 
been a most inspiring conference. “If only 
we could start right in next Sunday to do 
some of these things we’ve planned,”’ said 
Virginia. ‘‘Well, anyway,” said Donald, 
“Mr. Thomas is at home and we can go 
over to his study and tell him all about it 
before we forget everything.” The others 
agreed this was a good idea, and a few days 
later they all gathered in the minister’s 
study with their notebooks to make 
plans. 

Mr. Thomas was the sort of minister 
who understood about conferences. He 
was acquainted with some of the conference 
leaders, and had himself attended several 
summers. After delivering messages from 
their mutual friends to the minister, and 
exuberantly describing the stunt night and 
the recreational high lights of the confer- 
ence, the young people told of the courses 
they had pursued. 

“We each bought a book, so here’s a 
start for our Workers’ Library,’ explained 
Donald, as he presented five new volumes 
to Mr. Thomas. ‘We really read them 
and they’re good.” 

“Mildred and I studied ‘The Children 
We Teach,’ ”’ said Helen. ‘‘We had a special 
conference with our instructor and told her 
about our room here at the church. She 
gave us the best ideas for fixing a screen to 
go between our class and the primaries; 
and for turning the chairs to face in the 
other direction. Can we go ahead and get 
the screen made right away? We prom- 
ised our teacher we would send her a pic- 
ture of it when it’s done.” They showed 
Mr. Thomas the sketch of the room, and 
he smiled at their eagerness as he agreed 
it was the best arrangement he’d seen. 
“We have a plan for making a picture li- 
brary, and she gave us the addresses of 
some places where we can get just the right 
pictures. We thought we ought to begin 
mounting them now, when we have more 
time,’’ added Mildred. 

Donald and Virginia had prepared to 
work with juniors, and their suggestions 
were for fitting out a store room to be used 
as a shop and paint room. “This is the 
map I made to go with our World Friend- 
ship Course,” said Donald, proudly dis- 
playing a product map on which the actual 
products were glued in realistic fashion. 
“We thought perhaps we might start a cer- 
tain afternoon each week when the boys 
and girls could come to paint and sew, and 
really make things. It won’t cost very 
much because the materials are mostly 
things we can get donated’’—this from Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Thomas could see they were in 
earnest about this. They led him down 
the hall to the little room they had in 
mind. “A bit of housecleaning ought to 
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O Thou Father of us all, 

Help us to enter into fellowship 
with Thee. 

Deepen our experience. 

Help us to grasp the great eternal 
realities, 

That we may speak as members of 
the fellowship 

Of those who have felt and followed 
the 

Guidance and discipline of Thy will. 

May we speak with words 

That will put meaning into life. 

Undergird it with sustaining love, 

Organize it around high purposes, 

Make life radiant, 

And give it Thy power. 
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do the trick,” he said. ‘‘I’ll speak to the 
Women’s Society about it. Surely they 
would be glad to have it used this 
way.” 

Lester had been very quiet. He was 
older than the others, and upon him fell 
the responsibility for guiding the destinies 
of the intermediates. ‘“‘We got down to 
brass tacks in our class,’ he said. ‘‘Before 
the first day was over we could all see that 
the kind of thing we’ve been doing was 
pretty poor compared with what we might 
do. Take the class period. We have been 
satisfied to let our pupils come and listen 
to their teachers, if they would, and if they 
were quiet and attentive we felt we had 
had a good day. But we’ve got to make 
the thing vital to them, get them stirred 
up to do something about their religion. 
No more ‘pew sitters’ for our department! 
Here’s the list of things we made that we 
want to get accomplished by intermediates 
this year.”” He handed Mr. Thomas a list: 
1. Conduct their own worship services, 
under direction of teacher and superin- 
tendent. 2. Assist men’s club in painting 
organ pipes. 3. Visit a church and present 
class play of Amos. 4. Make a survey of 
the neighborhood, and work out one plan 
of neighborhood service, as planting trees, 
or beautifying grounds, or inter-club basket 
ball game with a settlement team. 5. As- 
sist in every-member canvass. 6. Have 
a Parents’ Night when each class will show 
some of its work. 7. Collect favorite 
poems, scripture, and prayers for a depart- 
ment worship folder. 

Mr. Thomas had been making notes. 


. “Well, I think our church people should 


hear about all you have learned. Would 
you be willing to report to the Workers’ 


Conference at our next meeting, the latter 
part of this month?” 

“We were expecting that,’’ said Donald. 
“We were just saying we wished we didn’t 
have to wait to get started. Does it all 
have to be voted on?” 

“No, indeed,” said Mr. Thomas. ‘But 
I think each one of you has something new 
that the others should know about. Start 
in at once, yes. But can’t we have a short 
report from each of you on the plans you 
have brought home? If you are willing, 
Virginia, I’d like to read at the meeting the 
letter you wrote me from the conference. 
I surely appreciated your taking the time 
to write. I think it would help everyone 
to understand how we may work together.” 

“T’m willing,” said Virginia. ‘And 
while we are here, can’t we plan some of 
our young people’s meetings for next year? 
We had such grand evenings of fun, and 
every one of them might be a good idea for 
our parties. The songs were new, and we 
ought to teach them to our crowd. I kept 
a copy of the morning worship services, 
for Gene, when she comes to plan young 
people’s meetings.” 

So it was that the enthusiasm and fresh- 
ness of the conference was conserved, and 
passed on from delegates to minister, 
from minister to teachers, and young 
people. Donald’s map hung in the hall 
where all could see, and the World Friend- 
ship Committee invited him to help them 
in their plans. The new picture screen in 
the kindergarten room gave the primary 
department an impulse to freshen up, and 
about the piano a group of young people 
sang the new songs. “I believe in summer 
conferences,’”’ said Mr. Thomas. “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.”’ 

M. W. 


* * 


The annual retreat of the Sabbath 
School Union will be held on Saturday 
afternoon and evening, Sept. 28, at Ando- 
ver Newton Seminary in Newton, Mass. 
The program, which will center about the 
theme of creative teaching, will appear on 
this page next week. Meanwhile workers 
in the Greater Boston area will do well to 
save the date and plan to attend. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH GRADUATES 


Ten delegates, attending the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach this 
summer for the third time, completed the 
required number of class hours and as- 
signments and received diplomas indicating 
their progress in religious education. 
They were: E. Warren Coe, Rev. H. Ger- 
trude Coe, Waterbury, Conn.; Miss Marion 
C. Fillmore, Arlington, Mass.; Mrs. G. 
Douglas Frazier, Malden, Mass.; Miss 
Marion A. Hatch, Auburn, Me.; Miss 
Frances M. Leighton, Everett, Mass.; Mrs. 
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Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville, 
Mass.; Mrs. Dorothy L. Monk, Livermore 
Falls, Me.; Mrs. Arthur I. Olson, Danbury, 
Conn.; Miss Harriet M. Stevens, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


* * 


WORKERS’ RETREAT 


Many churches have discovered that a 
Workers’ Retreat early in the fall is a most 
helpful way to begin the work of the year. 
If possible such a retreat should be held a 
little distance from town, so that everyone 
will be free from interruption, and the re- 
treat may be pervaded with a spirit of 
quiet and leisure. A camp by a lake, or a 
cottage just out of town, would be ideal. 
The program might provide for afternoon 
sports, such as swimming and _ baseball, 
when workers may enjoy each other’s com- 
pany in play. A committee may arrange 
for a picnic supper about a camp fire, to be 
followed by a sunset service of worship in 
the open. 

Detailed plans for the conference meet- 
ing should be made in advance. Various 
people may be asked to prepare reports of 
summer work accomplished, surveys and 
plans to be submitted, needs for the new 
year to be met. Sometimes a period for 
committees to confer, or for departmental 
meetings, is advisable. Sometime during 
the evening there should come a compre- 
hensive picture of the program for the 
year, showing how each one may be geared 
into the whole. There should be some 
opportunity for suggesting new plans, and 
one of the best ways of bringing in these is 
through the reports of the delegates to 
summer conferences. As far as possible, 
these should be brief and informal, giving 
the definite steps ahead which the delegate 
discovered through study to be advisable. 
Even though some of the plans suggested 
may have been tried in the past and failed, 
a fresh attempt should be made, and new 
enthusiasm brought to the facing of prob- 
lems. 

One church, planning such a retreat, 
used the following program which was held 
at a summer camp about two miles from 
the city: 

3-5. Baseball, croquet, committee on wor- 
ship, committee on workers’ confer- 
ences. (Those not on committees were 
free for the games.) 


5-7. Bonfire supper. 
7-7.30. Vesper service led by the minister. 


7.30-8.30 Reports of delegates to summer 
conferences. (This included a résumé 
of a course on Study of the Pupil, by a 
kindergarten teacher, an account of the 
worship and recreational features of the 
conference by a member of the young 
people’s society, a report of a course on 
“The Life of Jesus” by a teacher of in- 
termediate boys, a report of the musical 
features and a course on music and choir 
leading by a member of the senior choir.) 

8.30-9.30. Committee reports. 
Committee on worship made definite 
recommendations for the arrangement 


of worship centers in each department, 
and the planning for Friendship Offer- 
ings, incorporating these in the life of 
each department. 

Committee on workers’ conferences 
(headed by a member of the religious 
education committee) reported results 
of a question box to which each worker 
had contributed a question on teaching 
religion. On the basis of these, subjects 
for future workers’ conferences were 
chosen, and the plan reported for the 
year’s program. 

9.30 Closing words by superintendent. 
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Friendship Circle and dismissal. 

If a church cannot find a quiet spot for 
such a retreat, a conference-type of pro- 
gram may be planned for the church build- 
ing, on a Saturday afternoon and evening, 
with the use of the sanctuary for worship, 
and the church dining room for the eve- 
ning meal. Such a retreat helps all the 
workers to feel the importance of their 
work, and the fellowship brings encourage- 
ment and richness to the task, together 
with the realization of the fact that it is 
only by working together that best results 
may be attained. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOU, TOO, CAN WRITE 


When the new editor of the Leader col- 
umn devoted to the work of Universalist 
women took over her duties, it seemed to 
her that, under the new and wider interest 
program for our church women, more 
people should be writing the column. In 
other words, the weekly column in the 
Leader should be a mouthpiece where any 
woman might express her views, on almost 
any subject. Then, too, more points of 
view from a number of different women 
can be presented in this way. We want 
you to read this column and not throw it 
aside with the remark, ‘‘Oh, she writes all 
the time!’”’ or, “I’m tired of seeing her 
name in the Leader!”’ 

As a result of this thinking, the promo- 
tional secretary wrote a letter early in 
August to a selected group of women lo- 
cated in different parts of our country, 
asking them to write one article for the 
Leader during this next year. The secre- 
tary gave a list of possible subjects, but ad- 
vised each woman that she might write on 
any subject which was close to her heart. 
So far, the answers to this letter have been 
overwhelmingly positive, which proves to 
your secretary that our women like to be 
free to express themselves. If any person 
should read this column who has not al- 
ready been asked to contribute, but would 
like to write an article, we should be more 
than pleased if she would let us know of her 
desire. Weare sure that many of you have 
seen the ad in magazines which promises 
to teach a person how to write. We don’t 
think you need to know all the fine points, 
just put down on paper your thoughts. 
Here is a real opportunity for Universalist 
women to tell people their ideas on issues 
which are pertinent at this time. Let’s 
make the most of this chance! 

Ida E. Metz, 
Promotional Secretary. 


* Ok 


AN INVITATION 


The National Board of the Association 
of Universalist Women is pleased to an- 
nounce that it has been cordially invited to 
hold the fall Board Meeting at the summer 


home of Mrs. Charles A. Latham, ‘‘Con- 
tent,” Onteora, Tannersville, N. Y. The 
meeting is scheduled for the week of the 
24th to the 27th of September. If any 
member of the Association in any part of 
the country has a matter of business which 
she wishes brought before the meeting, 
will she please advise the Boston office, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., as soon as 
possible? Thank you! 


* * 


ALL OF YOU HAUNTED 


Turn away from the world’s pain awhile, 

Poets, lovers of peace, 

All of you haunted— 

All of you haunted day and night 

By the scream of bombs, by the cries of the 
homeless, 

And by terror 

Stark and staring on the faces of little chil 
dren. 


Turn away a little while, 

Turn back to your sources: 

For you must live— 

You have work to do, a faith to keep, 
And if you grieve so, 

If you grieve always day and night, 
Then you will surely die 

And you will fail them— 

The desolate and the sorrowing, 
And all the frightened children. 


Do you not see? 

The night as in old years, is bright with the 
silent stars. 

The brilliant days march on. 

And under all flows always— 

If you will listen, if you will hear, 

If you will tear yourself from torment long 
enough to hear it— 

A current stronger than hatred, 

A current stronger than fear, 

A current much stronger than death— 

It is the flow of being 

Measured, ceaseless, Eternal. 


Listen, listen long, 
Poets, lovers of peace. 
All of you haunted. 
Etta May Van Tassel. 


Darien, Conn, 
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GARDNER’S RESIGNATION 


On Sept. 1 Rev. William E. Gardner re- 
tired from the office of executive secretary 
of the Y. P. C. U., which he had filled 
since January, 1935, a period of five years 
and eight months, more than one-tenth of 
the organization’s lifetime. 

His was no routine service. During 
those years he has given himself not only 
to the Y. P. C. U., but to the student 
parish ministry. He has met the academic 
requirements for his degree in theology, 
has been called, settled, ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor of our churches at North 
Weymouth and Quincy, Mass. Then, too, 
he has taken unto himself a wife. Our 
work has its reward, and Miss Priscilla 
Wright (who, prior to her marriage, was 
aR. CoUs ofice secretary) was his re- 
ward. 

Mr. Gardner has traveled widely, and in 
his travels has turned innumerable ac- 
quaintances into friends. At all times he 
has been a thorough gentleman, a loyal 
coworker, and a wise counselor. Whatever 
his duties have been, and wherever they 
have taken him, he has radiated patience, 
good will and a much-needed understand- 
ing. 

Those of us who have known him as a 
fellow member of our headquarters staff 
have watched his progress with interest. 
We shall continue to regard him as our own, 
and with him in his parish ministry goes 
the assurance of our abiding affection. 

Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent. 


NANCY W. P. SMITH DIES 


Following an illness of about two weeks, 
Rev. Nancy W. P. Smith of 15 Tremont 
Street, Provincetown, Mass., died on Mon- 
day night, Sept. 2. Two severe shocks 
were the immediate cause of death. Mrs. 
Smith was in her 81st year. 

Funeral services, conducted by her pas- 
tor, Rev. Elmer D. Coleord, D. D., were 
held at the home on Thursday afternoon, 
Sept. 5. 

Mrs. Smith will long be remembered for 
her large service to the Universalist 
Church in the department of the mission- 
ary work of the women of the denomination. 
She was a devoted student of the history 
and traditions of old Cape Cod, particu- 
larly of Provincetown. She was the author 
of two historical books of permanent value. 


DEATH OF 
EDWARD E. VAUGHAN, 
LIFELONG UNIVERSALIST 

Edward E. Vaughan died suddenly Sept. 
3 at his home, 2A Woodside Street, Salem, 
Mass., at the age of 87 years. The son of 
William A. and Eliza N. (Tucker) Vaughan, 
he was born in Portsmouth, N. H., where 


he was associated with his brother, the late 
George T. Vaughan, in the hardware busi- 
ness. In 1889 he moved to Milford, Mass., 
and conducted a hardware business there 
for many years, retiring several years ago. 

He was a lifelong Universalist. His 
grandfather went to hear John Murray 
preach with his mind made up to scoff at 
him, but came away converted to Univer- 
salism. His father was baptized by John 
Murray. 

Mr. Vaughan served as a member of the 
board of trustees of the Portsmouth and 
Milford churches, and was a regular at- 
tendant and active in affairs of the Salem 
church to the end. He was interested also 
in the larger church, and his family have 
subscribed to the Leader for many years. 

He had been a member of the Tisquan- 
tum lodge of Odd Fellows in Milford and 
was a past noble grand and a district deputy 
of that order. 

In 1931 he and his wife, who has since 
died, celebrated their 50th wedding anni- 
versary. He is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Leslie E. Woodard of Marblehead, 
and one sister, Miss Vesta M. Vaughan of 
Salem. 


BERGERSON—SMITH 


On Saturday, Aug. 31, Orlando H. Ber- 
gerson and Janet L. Smith, both of Perry, 
N. Y., were married by Rey. William J. 
Metz of Central Square, New York, a 
former pastor of the Perry church. 

The wedding took place before the fire- 
place in the living room of the bride’s 
home. Mrs. Archie Waterbury, an aunt of 
the bride, played the wedding march. 

A wedding dinner was served, after which 
Donald Clarke, uncle of the bride, took still 
and moving pictures. 

Like her grandfather and mother and 
father, Mrs. Bergerson has always been 
active in the Perry church through the 
church school, the young people’s group, 
and as a member of the choir. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bergerson will make their 
home in Perry. 


OLD HOME SUNDAY 
IN HARTLAND 


The 20th Old Home Sunday of Hart- 
land, Vt., was observed in the Methodist 
church on Aug. 18. There was a large at- 
tendance. A musical program was pre- 
sented by the choir of the Hartland Re- 
ligious Association. Rev. M. A. Turner, 
pastor of the Methodist churches of 
Windsor and Hartland, preached. Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear, pastor of the Universalist 
church in Beverly, Mass., presided and 
gave the prayer. A basket lunch on the 
lawn with coffee and lemonade served by 
the ladies of the local church was enjoyed 
and old friendships were renewed. 


In the evening a community service was 
conducted in Damon Memorial Hall by 
Mr. Spear. It took the form of a Stephen 
Foster evening, many of his songs being 
sung by the choir or as solos, the entire 
company joining in the choruses. Mr. 
Spear spoke of a recent visit he had made 
to Bardstown, Ky., where ‘““My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” was written, and told some 
interesting events in Foster’s life. The 
Hartland choir rendered special anthems 
and Lucius Lobdell, a former Hartland 
boy, gave solo numbers. There was a 
large attendance at the Hall and many 
former residents of Hartland returned for 
this annual event. 


PARENT-CHILDREN FESTIVAL 
IN SAUGUS 


The second annual Parent-Children 
Festival was held in the vestry of the 
Saugus, Mass., church on May 24 last. 
Members of the religious educational board 
and Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk (pastor of 
the church at the time) and Mrs. Schwenk 
were guests. 

Eighty parents and children sat down 
to supper. The entire meal had been so- 
licited by a committee and chocolate milk 
for the children was donated by a church 
member. After supper movies were shown 
and songs were led by Sumner Widel, 
scoutmaster. The accompanist was Mrs. 
Blanche Magee. 

Speakers were Mr. Whitford, superin- 
tendent of the church school, and Mrs. 
Marion Freeman, chairman of the re- 
ligious educational board. 

On the various committees for the eve- 
ning were Florence Bergman, general 
chairman, Mrs. Olson, Mrs. Durgin, Mrs. 
MacElroy, Miss West, Vivian Kopf, Edith 
Pilling, Edith Schwenk, Marion Freeman 
and Mr. Schwenk. 

A friendship circle brought the evening 
to a close. 


A FULL SUMMER PROGRAM 
AT PHILADELPHIA CHURCH 


For the first time in years the Church of 
the Restoration remained open during 
the summer. While the minister was away 
four laymen, Walter Gabell, Jr., Theodore 
Johnson, Harry P. Bridge and Clarence D. 
Lathlaen, took over the services and 
preached. On Aug. 25 Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott occupied the pulpit and Rev. Harmon 
M. Gehr, pastor of the church, preached in 
Murray Grove. Dr. Scott was minister 
of the church from 1919 to 1923, and many 
of his former parishioners greeted him. 

During the summer members and friends 
invested dollars for the church’s benefit. 
The dollars were given out in June on the 
understanding that they would be in- 
vested and the proceeds returned on Sept. 
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15. Reports of vegetable raising, cookie 
making, penny saving, benefit card parties, 
buffet suppers, etc., came in all summer. 

With the service on Sept. 8 the fall 
season began. Mr. Gehr’s subject was “On 
Conscripting Ourselves.” The succeed- 
ing five sermons will be on ‘‘What Uni- 
versalists Believe.’’ In the first week there 
were meetings of church school workers, 
the Ladies’ Guild, trustees, young women, 
choir, Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts. The 
church school will reopen Sept. 15. 

During the summer months a group of 
women from the church and neighborhood 
met in the church each Tuesday to sew 
and knit all day for the Red Cross. 


CHURCH ACTIVITIES AT 
MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 


A pleasant feature of the Sunday morn- 
ing services this summer was the attend- 
ance of so many young people, mostly be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 85, from Des 
Moines. 

A new furnace is being installed in the 
church and other improvements and re- 
pairs are being made. 

The four churches of the community 
have agreed that all Sunday evening meet- 
ings in future will be of a community na- 
ture, all the churches participating. 

Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith, the minis- 
ter, plans to leave on the 15th on a tour of 
eastern Canada. During his absence the 
pulpit will be supplied in turn by the 
Brotherhood of Plymouth Congregational 
church, the president of the Danish Lu- 
theran College, the Laymen’s League of the 
Unitarian church, and the Community 
Educational League, all of Des Moines. 
Besides visiting his boyhood home in 
northern New Brunswick, Mr. White- 
smith plans to give some time to the study 
of the co-operatives, especially in eastern 
Nova Scotia. 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 
RETREAT IS CANCELED 


Owing to the lack of adequate reserva- 
tions for the retreat of the Idlewild Fellow- 
ship members and wives, previously an- 
nounced for Senexet House, Sept. 16, 17, 
18, it is necessary to give up the retreat. 
Money that has been paid for reservations 
will be refunded by the secretary. 


ODD ITEMS FROM 
HERE AND THERE 


Massachusetts 


Abingion—The exterior of the church 
was repainted this summer. The interior 
was redecorated two years ago, and in the 
~ summer of 1939 a belfry to replace the 
steeple blown down in the hurricane was 
built. Also, the vestibule is being re- 
painted. 

Haverhill—Rev. Wallace G. Fiske re- 
ports a very successful service held in the 
church in West Haverhill on June 29. 
The last week in June Haverhill celebrated 
its tercentenary, and the service fitted in 


with the city’s program. Many of those 
who attended the church on that day were 
dressed in costumes of the olden time. 

Saugus.—The religious educational 
board, in co-operation with the Women’s 
Fellowship, renovated and painted the 
vestry of the church. The Women’s Fel- 
lowship also financed new draperies for the 
vestry. 

New York 

Central Square—During the vacation 
season some alterations were made in the 
heating equipment of the church. 

Cicero.—Repairs which will beautify and 
make more serviceable this old church, a 
landmark for about 75 years, were made 
during the summer. 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 
IN 1940 
Previously reported, 349. 
Illinois. Waltonville, 2. 
Massachusetts. Beverly 2. 
(Grove Hall), 1. 
Maine. Readfield, 3. 
Michigan. Concord, 4. 
New Hampshire. Nottingham, 1. 
Vermont. Hartland Four Corners, 3. 
Total, 365. 


Boston 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 
Previously reported, 671. 
Georgia. Feasterville, 5. 
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Readfield, 2. 
Burrus Memorial, 2. 


Maine. 
Mississippi. 
Total, 680. 


WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Russell Henry Stafford is minister 
of the Old South Church (Congregational), 
Boston. 

George Frost Constable is a young lit- 
erary man living at 6231 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

Rev. William Dawes Veazie is secretary- 
superintendent of the Maine Universalist 
Convention. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins are 
back from Maine and in their Arlington, 
Mass., home. 


Rev. Stanley G. Spear was the speaker 
at the closing service held in the Univer- 
salist church at Woodstock, Vt., on Sun- 
day, Aug. 25. 

Dr. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
reached Boston Sept. 8 to report on 
progress at the clinic and to get into touch 
with the fall work. 


Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of Amesbury, 
Mass., preached at union services as fol- 


The Faith of a Free Church 


Coming on October First 


A study of the Bond of Fellowship and Statement 
of Faith adopted by the Universalist General 
Convention in Washington in 1935. 


A clear-cut exposition of the relation of the latest 
to the earlier professions of belief of our Church, 
by Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins. A text to be 


preserved. 
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lows: July 28 at Kingston, N. H.; Aug. 11 
in his own church in Amesbury; Aug. 18 
in the Baptist church in Manchester, 
Ne He 


Mrs. Frank Nash Cleaveland of Canton, 
N. Y., and Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced the marriage of her daughter, 
Dorothy Kendall, to Elon Galusha Salis- 
bury on Saturday, Aug. 31. Mr. and Mrs. 
Salisbury will be at home after Oct. 1 at 
619 Second St., California, Pa. 


Preachers in Massachusetts churches on 
the opening Sunday of the season, Sept. 8, 
as arranged by the Convention office, were: 
Dr. F. W. Perkins in Fitchburg; Dr. U. S. 
Milburn in South Acton; Dr. G. E. Hunt- 
ley in Framingham; Rev. C. Leslie Curtice 
in Saugus; Dana Klotzle in Foxboro; Al- 
bert Lewis in Leominster; Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, State Superintendent, in Roxbury. 


Obituary 


ANNIE BELL 


The Universalist church of Beverly, Mass., lost 
one of its leading parishioners and most earnest 
workers, through the death of Miss Annie Bell on 
Aug. 19. She will be remembered for her great zeal 
for her church and her helpfulness in all that per- 
tained to its welfare. She had a share in every de- 
partment of the church, with which she united in 
early life. 

Funeral services were held at her home on Aug. 22, 
her pastor, Rev. Stanley G. Spear, officiating. 


Notices 


W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 


The 46th annual session of the Woman’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in the 
Elm Street Universalist Church, Auburn, on Sept. 16 
and 17, 1940, for the purpose of hearing reports, elect- 
ing officers for the ensuing year, and transacting such 
other business as may come before the meeting. 

Arlene J. Cate, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The 75th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Minneapolis, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 10 
and 11, 1940, for the purpose of election of officers, the 
hearing of reports, and the transaction of such other 
business as may come before the Convention. 

The opening session will be called Thursday at 
11 a.m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


Maine. Sept.16-18, Auburn. 

Kentucky, Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina. Oct. 3-6, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 

Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 
Minnesota. Oct. 10 and 11, Minneapolis. 
Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS 


The annual convention of Universalists in New 
York State will be held in the Chapin Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church in Oneonta. The annual sessions 
of the New York State Sunday School Association 
will begin on Monday, Oct. 7, ending on Tuesday 
evening. The annual meeting of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid Associa- 
tion will be held on Wednesday, Oct. 9, and this will 
also be the day of the Ministers’ Meeting. 

The 115th annual sessions of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 9, when the occasional sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. Robert Killam of Utica. The 


business sessions will be held on Thursday with a 
banquet as the closing event. 
Letters in regard to reservations should be sent to 
Mrs. S. Mabel Willson, 97 Main Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The annual sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will take place at the church in Auburn, 
Sept. 16, 17 and 18, with business sessions of the 
Laymen’s Fellowship on the evening of Sept. 16, the 
Sunday School Association and the Association of 
Universalist Women on Sept. 16 and 17, the occa- 
sional sermon, communion and receiving of the Min- 
isterial Relief Offering on the evening of Sept. 17, 
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and on Sept. 18 the official business sessions of the 
Convention. Those desiring reservations in homes 
should communicate with Mrs. Frank Kember, 
chairman Registration and Entertainment Commit- 
tee, 193 Granite St., Auburn, Maine. 
William Dawes Veazie, 
Secretary-Superintendent. 


W. U. M. S. OF NEW YORK 
Official Call 

The 46th annual convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York state will 
be held in the Chapin Memorial Universalist Church 
in Oneonta Oct. 9, 1940, for the receiving of reports, 
final action on the merger with the New York State 
Women’s Aid and the Women’s Universalist Alliance 
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of the Metropolitan District proposed at the last 
convention, the adoption of a constitution for the 
new association, and election of officers for the same, : 
and any other business that may legally come before 
it. 
Margaret T’. Stetson, Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION ; Spread the Message 


OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
Presidents’ Council e e 
The Presidents’ Council of the Massachusetts As- f l 
sociation of Universalist Women will meet at Bethany @) U) ni V ersa 1SMmM 
Union Sept. 26, at 10.30 a.m. The program is aimed 


to help presidents and program chairmen of all 
women’s church groups to plan their work for the 


year. All presidents of women’s church societies UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


and their program chairman, secretary, or some other 
active member, are expected to attend. Programs 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


will be mailed to presidents in advance of the meeting. 


Notify Bethany Union, 14 Worcester Street, Boston 
(Com. 0240), by Sept. 23, for luncheon reservations. Enclosed find $ Pe Meee; fotctig' fa) Gh rallole fouls eterna els) svie. siraifeie loeve,!e 4) 6 
Public Meetings C: ittee. c A 
Sea ae my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
The 35th annual sessions of the Universalist Con- 


vention of North Carolina will be held at Outlaw’s Name Cua ais ietiate Tai sl el elel6)'s) 0) ese .0 \6) is 0/18 e's. + 9° 9! 4,6 ef 0) ele) ie))s (@) apie (62 @: 'e" © 18 0S 
Bridge Oct. 3-6, 1940. 
Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. SPOOL TE cee cdie Sas Gialie inven siure tree ele dies oie ees 
ibys eee oe ae neato args Sess o- Statere ee. - hee ce. ie ak 
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New England town. 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
vane together under normal life con- A university college whose large endow- 
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through high school, and graduate work. 
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Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 


distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


Emphasis on character building and. stu- For information address the appropriate Dean : 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Income from endowment funds is used to Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
reduce cost of tuition to students. . Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
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Crackling 


Gardening, a subject of intensive interest 
to many, has somehow failed to arouse the 
owner of a large and apparently fertile plot 
not farfrom Boston. ‘‘Aren’t you going to 
have a garden this year?” one of his inquisi- 
tive friends asked. ‘‘You’ve always had 
one.” 

“No,” came the reply. “I’ve been 
pretty patient, but nothing grows. Now, 
I’ve come to the conclusion that the land I 
own was only put there to hold the rest of 
the earth together.’’—Boston Globe. 

* * 

An electrician returned home from work 
one night to find his small son waiting for 
him with his right hand swathed in a band- 
age. 

‘Hello, sonny!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Cut your 
hand?” 

“No, dad,” was the reply. “I picked up 
a pretty little fly and one end wasn’t in- 
sulated.”—Answers. 

ee 

High School Teacher: ‘‘My son, your 
marks are poor in arithmetic, and you will 
have to give it more study and thought. 
I doubt if you can count to 50.” 

Son: “I don’t need to. When I grow up 
I’m going to run a 5 and 10 cent store.”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

The candidate had finished quoting the 
words of an eminent statesman. ‘‘And, 
mind you,” he said, ‘‘these are not my 
words. This is not merely my opinion. 
These are words of a man who knows what 
he is talking about.’”—Montreal Star. 

a * 


Visitor: ““Does your father ever preach 
the same sermon twice?” 

Minister’s Little Son: “Sure he does, but 
nobody notices it, ’cause he hollers in 
different places.”—The Marylander. 

* * 

“Did you hear that Jones is earning 
$4000 a night playing his violin? Just 
think—$4000 a string!” 

‘‘Why doesn’t he learn to play the harp?”’ 
—Exchange. 

* * 

Pastor (kindly): “And now, my little 
man, what is your name?” 

Little Boy: “Well, if that ain’t the limit! 
Why, it was you who baptized me!’’— 
Churchman. 

* * 

G-Man: “Got away, did he! Did you 
guard all the exits?” 

Constable: ‘Yes, but we think he must 
have left by one of the entrances.’”—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

Neighbor: ‘And what are you going to 
do, Dotty, when you get as big as your 
mother?” 

Dotty: ‘I’m going to diet.”—Eachange. 

* cS 


Near-sighted Lady (in meat market): 
“Ts that the headcheese over there?” 

New Clerk: ‘‘No, ma’am, that’s one of 
his assistants.””—Haxchange. 
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Your attention is directed to the enclosedl 
clipping from The Christian Advocate of 
August 22nd, 1940 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE NATURE OF EVIL. 
By Clarence R. Skinner. (Universalist Publishing 
Co., Boston. Price, $1.) 


Disturbed by the apparent growth of evil in the 
world, Dr. Skinner has undertaken to see whether evil 
is inevitable, whether the forces of evil are growing, what 
hope there is for the future, what steps we may take to 
stamp out evil. His first chapter is a résumé of certain 
approaches to the problem which he criticizes—Barthian- 
ism, nihilism, Christian Science, Freudianism, and en- 
vironmentalism. In-his second, he examines what we 
know about human nature, to see whether man is moral 
or amoral. ; 

When he examines the nature of evil in the third 
chapter, he concludes that evil is positive, powerful, 
and permanent. But he adds “the good is likewise posi- 
tive, constructive, powerful, and, moreover, basic.” 
Dr. Skinner devotes a section to the results of evil, and 
another to the physical, biological, psychological, and 
social reasons why evil exists. 

Can evil be overcome? Dr. Skinner is hopeful. 
“Tf man has always been confronted with problems, it is 
also true that he has steadfastly set his mind toward 
their solution.” He strengthens his point by an exami- 
| nation of concrete physical, biological, psychological, and 


social problems which man has conquered. 

In the last chapter, a sermon on the text, “‘All Things 
Work Together for Good,’’ Dr. Skinner says: “To see 
the world as a meaningless heap of accidental atoms robs 
it of all significance. To see it as a system in which all 

| 


things have their place gives us a clue to many meanings. 
From the point of view of: the individual who suffers, 
evil is often inexplicable. . . . Yet sometimes... . the 
problem looks entirely different when seen from the view- | 
point of the universal.”’ | 


. 


